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Tag “Tolabo Nuxsenies,"—George Baker, Proprietor. We 
‘have: received the catalogue of this extensive Nursery, the 


®tounds of which contsin,200 acres, in the rich and fertile soil 
of the Maumee Valley, Ohio. Its stock is too large for enume- 
tatton, but those wishing for choice varieties of any kind, and 
<—e valuable information may obtain it by sending for s 





THE baciste bu MARKET, 


PSABR 


Since our December issue, wool has been pésg- 
ing through another crisis, between the produceff, 
and the speculators and manufacturers, 


The tat, 


ow 


o 


ter class of individuals in anticipatibn' that-n’ rise — 


was looked for soon after “ New ‘Years, had 
quietly bought up quite a stock forse | Tie 


consequence is that having enough on ‘hitd-«6 ~~ Re 


supply their immediate demands, they are not in 


a great hurry to replenish, and the demand ‘has _ 


not therefore been so active as for some time pr¢ 
vious, when they were obliged to bay to keep th 
mill going. What was the result, why nothir 


more than is always produced ‘by 4 like state off 


things, that the speculators have again set up the 
cry that’ the prices of wool was coming’ down, 
and some of the journals of the couiitry true to 
the speculative and manufacturing interest, which 
supports them in their raids against the ‘prodé- 
cers, have began to ery down ‘wool for the me- 
ment, but things look different within a few days, 
and some which were asserting that “thé new 
clip would be depreciated by holding’ on to the 
old; and both coming into the market together,” 
now hold the following language : 


In_ expectation of activity and higher prices in 
all descriptions of wool has now béen postponed 
until: February,when it is expected if nothing 
unforseen happens, that_the late upward move- 
ment-and active demand will be renewed. | Inthe 
meantime, there seems to be nothing to warrant 
a lively trade, and buyers, though looking around 
and inquiring, are purehasing very little, not fee’ - 
ing disposed or seeing anything in the distance b 
warrant them in paying the prices now asked. 
They are more inclined to purchase from “ hand 
to moutli” than to lay hold of large ‘parcels: at 
the present views of holders, The speculative 
feeling has subsided, and this ¢lass.of purchasers 
are. entirely out of the market. In the D 
Goods market there is a general activity in Woo 
ens, jobbers and clothiers, arg all operating with 
entire confidence in ‘the stability of a 
the amount of goods that has changed 
during the first. and second week of , nov is 
larger than usual. In Woolens, as in Cottons, 
the tendency of prices is upward; though, as yet, 
we have heard of few instances in which an ac- 
tual advance has been established. 

There is a market scarcity of the leading makes 
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of Army Woolens. At present there is so much 
uncertainty about the prices of Kerseys, pro- 
duced by the Clothing Bureau generally accept- 
ing g below the army regulation standard, 
that manufacturers don’t care to produce them, 
The result is that the markets of New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, are almost clear of this 
class of Woolens, and there is every prospect of 
the Government finding the utmost difficulty in 
clothing the soldiers with regular army fabrics. 

With the above facts, how can wool fall. 
“ Army Woolens are scarce, and in fancy woolens 
and cottons the prices are upwards.” How then 
can the prices of wool be downwards, when it is 
the materials from which the scarce goods must 
be manufactured? The whole thing, is an ab- 
surdity, especially the declaration that the price 
of wool must come down, when the goods of 
which it is the basis, “ are scarce and the tenden- 
oy of prices upwards.” Wool wi'l maintain itself 
and advance as long as middling cotton is selling 
at 8la84c and Gold at 584.' 

The Detroit Tribune claims that “some holders 
in the country who were induced to hold their 
clips at 75¢ have receded slightly.” This may be 
the fact, but we know of no such instance by our 
advices, on the contrary, so far as we can learn, 
there is a more general determination to “ stick 
for the last cent,” with those who can afford it, 
than at any previous period, And we will stand 
by them—rather let then lock up their old and 


new clips together, and swear like the Army of 


the Potomac, that they will not stir an inch, un- 
til the enemy come to them and accept their 
terms. 

Prices in Detroit range as follows : 


-Pure blood Merino, extraclean,  70a75c. 
Mixed “ good order, 65a70c. 
Canada long clean Fleece,- -  58a65c. 
Ann Arbor - «*  * = 68a72c, 
Jonesville - - - - 65a7 2c. 
Grand Rapids - - - - 65a70c. 
Dowagiac - - - - 65a70c. 
Lansing - - - - = 78¢.. , 
Jackson - ~ - - . TWa75e. 
Buchanan - - - - = §0a70c. 
ae ca a eae 65a70c. 
St.Johns - - - - = €0a70c. 


NEW YORK MARKET. 

Wool has continued in good request, and the 
market is buoyant. The stok of domestic is 
computed at 2,000,000 lbs against 2,800,000 Ibs 
last year, while the stock of foreign is 15,600 
bales against 12,550 do at the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. The sales are 280,000 Ibs native 
fleece at 77a88c. chiefly at 77a85c; 75,000 do 

ulled at 72a79c for super and extra; 175 bales 

alifornia at 40a35c for inferior, and 45a48c for 
good to fair. 

It will be observed by the above that there is 


800,000 Ibs less of domestic in city store than in 


January 1863, with less cotton on hand or pro- 
duced, woul must hold its own, and gain an ad- 
vance in our opinion. ‘ 

Jobn L. Bowes & Bro.’s Wool Circular, dated 
Liverpool, January 2, 1864, says: The Wool 
trade may be considered in a sound state, re- 
markably free from speculation; stock moderate 
and consumption healthy. 

BOSTON MARKET. 


The Shipping List gives the following candid 


market, it says: 

The first week of the new year has not’ been 
marked by any very decided activity in the Wool 
market. There has been considerable inquiry and 
buyers appear to be disappointed that purchases 
cannot be made on so favorable terms as a few 
weeks ago, while holders are also disappointed 
that buyers do not take hold more freely at what 
they consider fair market prices. Trade, there- 
fore, opens with a little disappointment all round, 
but the features of the market. remain precisely 
the same. Goods are wanted—manufacturem 


| have small stocks of raw material and a few 


weeks are likely to develope a different state of 
things. Those who Jook for a rapid advance in 
prices will probably be disappointed, while those 
who look for a firm and gradually advancing mar 
ket may realize all their anticipations. Very 


ull, but all good and desirable lots of medium 
and the better qualities are wanted. The sales 
of the week foot up 520,000 Ib fleece and _ pulled 
at prices ranging from 75 a 85c for fleeces, and 73 
a $7c for super and extra pulled. Included in the 
sales were several lots of Minnesota, medium and 
low. Indiana and Illinois at 75a76c; 75,000 lb 
New York State at 79a 80c; 120,000 Ib Michi 
at 8lc; 67,000 |b medium Ohio at 82c; 7,000 lb 
fine Pennsylvania at 85c; and some considerable 
lots of pulled at 73a77c for supper, a small lot of 
ordinary super only selling at the lowest figure; 
extra from 774a82c; and very good extra from 
85 a 874c per lb. Low grades of Canada are dull, 
particularly of pulled, while choice combing lots 
are quite saleable. The sales have been 35,000 
at from.67 a 80c, but the latter price is a ips ex 
treme figure for this description and can only be 
realized fora very desirable lot of choice combing. 
The Boston Commercial Bulletin of the 16th 
inst., quote sales of Wool for the week of 600,00 
Ibs, at a range of 75a 80c., with 87390 for fan. 
cy clip. -The Bulletin saysgholders demand a 
advance -of 2a 3cts. on choice lots, and predicts 
that “the heavy wool trade during the next few 
weeks will be likely to force prices up more oF 


less.” 


very little change since our last report, but prices 
are firmer. The receipts and stocks are very MO 
derate, but the manufacturers purchase sparingly; 
The sales comprise :—Fine Ohio fleece at (cash) 





{ and medium Illinois 78c; mixed fleeces 75 9 800; 
fleece 77a78c; tub 824 85c. 


and sensible statement in regard to the Wool. 


common and Jow grades of Wool have been rather { 
rip. cote for some time past, and this description . 
is 


PHILADELPHIA.—The market has undergone 


85c; common and 3-4 blood 79a 82}c; common § 
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Provipence.—The sales of the week have been 
39,000 Ib fleece at 774 a 86c; 10,500 Ib pulled at 
75. 82c; 26,900 lb foreign at 36c. 

By all accounts it will be seen that Wool, not- 
withstanding an attempt to bear down the prices, 
is still firm and likely to obtain a fair advance 
up to the latter part of March, when buyers 
will shut down and hold off for the first rush of 
the new clip, this will naturally for atime cause 
a depression of prices. We should not advise pro- 
ducers to let the latter part of February and 
March slip on without disposing of their stock, 
unless they wish to keep it in store through a- 
nother season.— W. S. B. 





WORK FOR FEBRUARY. 


ON THE FARM. 

Prepare for the spring operations, help forward 
and invigorate as much as possible the workings 
of nature. in producing abountiful harvest. Shake 
up, draw out’and spread manure on grass lands.— 
If there is a thaw clear your water courses, that 
you may get’ clear of too much water; and thus 
be able to plow and plant two or three weeks ear- 
lier. Make compost heaps in fields which need 
it. Lay plans for the entire season, so that men 
may be regularly employed at all times without 
crowding and confusion. Secure good farm labor- 
srs—the best are always engaged first—the high- 
est price are often the cheapest, by saving watch- 
ing and superintendence. A dollar or two more 
a month will often secure several dollars more in 
labor or its equivalent, good management. Open 
drains or channels in wheat fields which have be- 
come choktd with snow or ice, should be cleared 
out on the approach of thawing weather. 

Attend to the comfort of domestic animals and 
they will amply pay for the trouble. Horses with 
heaves may be relieved by feeding with wet, cut 
feed, especially if fine, well cured cornstalks.— 
Cattle should be kept off meadows. Pick over 
the apples in your cellars, and if they are begin- 
ning to decay feed them to cattle, horses and 
swine. il harness, examine your seed, and make 
farm-gates and ladders. 

ORCHARD AND GARDEN WORK. 

Examine round your fruit trees and see that 
no mice or other vermin have taken refuge there. 
Prune orchards. Cut grafts and pack them in 
moss or saw dust for spring use, taking care to 
have them correctly labeled. Send for nursery 
catalogues and select the best fruits, and forward 
your orders early, as the first choice from a stock 
is the finest. A 
_ Altho’ stern winter with its ice-bound ‘chains, 
exerts its influence over the soil, the gardener 
| ™ay find employment preparatory to commenc- 

ing his operations of ploughing and planting, as 


i 





the season progresses. Perhaps the most impor- © 
tant business at this season, is to collect plenty 
of manure; next to this, the gardner who intends 
to raise early plants for forcing or otherwise 
should see that his hot-bed frames are in good re- 
pair and ready for use; he should also repair his 
sashes, and make straw mats to cover them with. 
In preparing manure or other heating materials 
for hot-beds, or forcing-pots, let it be kept secure 
from heavy falls of snow or rain, and frequently 
turned over preparatory to its being made into a 
bed. 

Previous to making hot-beds, select a situation 
on the southerly side of a close fence or wail, and 
not in any way connected with any building cal- 
culated to harbor mice, rats and moles, which are 
very apt to take up their abode in warm manure, — 
to the great injury and sometimes destruction of 
the beds. It is necessary that the foundation of 
the beds should be drily situated, and not likely 
to be overflowed with water from melting snow, 
&c. When the bed is made begin and sow Toma- 


to, Onion, Early Lettuce, Cabbage, Beans, Cele- 
ry, Cucumber, Egg Plant, Carrot, Radish, Pep- 
per, and such other seeds as a you may desire,— 
In cold beds well protected sow Peas, Potatoes, 
String Beans, and early Squash and” Asparagus. 


After the seeds are sown, the beds will require, 
constant attentjon ; cover up well in cold nights, 
and give air at all opportunities, taking care to 
regulate the heat in the beds. If the heat is ex- 
cessive, it must be decreased, and if it should be- 
come necessary to let off steam in cold weather, 
care must be taken to cover the aperture suffi- 
ciently to keep out frosty air.’ 

PREPARING HOT BEDS, 


Some gardeners make their beds on level ground, 
but it is glways safest to make them in pits from 
eighteen inches to two feet deep, and have the 
locality well drained; in order to do this, the pits 
should be dug in the fall, if possible, or a heap of 
manure should be deposited on the ground in-~ 
tended for beds before the frost sets in; by this 
means the ground will be preserved from frost,and 
good earth may be obtained from the pits with- 
out any difficulty. 

The fresh manure should be spread regularly in 
the pits to the depth of twenty or twenty-four 
inches ; if the manure be in a good heating con- 
dition, cover it with six or eight inches deep of 
good mould earth; then lay on the sashes, and 
protect the beds trom the inclemency of the 
weather. In twoor three days the steam will 
pass off; it will then be necessary to stir the 
mould before the seeds be sown, to prevent the 
growth of young weeds that may be germinating; 
then sow the seeds as equally as possible, reserv- 
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ing a small quantity of the warm mould to be 
sown or sifted over the seeds. The beds should 
afterwards be managed as set forth in “work in 
the garden” above. This description of hot-bed 
is intended expressly for the raising of spring cab- 
bage; lettuce, tomatoes, onions, radishes, andsuch 
other plants as may require early planting. Beds 
made earlier in the season, or for forcine, will re- 
quire a greater substance of manure. These hot- 
beds should be prepared in the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or early in March, and those who desire 
early vegetable should begin to get manure, &e., 
ready to start their hot-beds. 





STATE SORGHO CONVENTION. 


a 
THIRD ANNUAL SESSION. 





Important Discussion on the 
Warteties of Seeds, 


ee 
THE MANUFACTURE OF SYRUP AND 
SU 


AR, 


—_———_@—— 


Valuable Papers Laid Before the Convention 
—_——_»>—————_ 


THE LEGISLATURE TO BE PETI- 
TIONED TO GRANT PREMIUMS, 


From Our Own Correspondent, 
Apzrian, Jan. 2ist, 

The third annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Sugar Cane Growers’ Association, met at 
Adrian on Wednesday afternoon, in Bidwell’s 
Hall. Considerable disappointment was felt at 
the sparcity of gentlemen present, con: idering 
the important nature of the objects of the Anso- 
Ciation, and the deep interest manifested by 
those who have undertaken, in the face of appa- 
rently unsurmountable obstacles, the cultiva. 
tion and growth of the cane in the State. Only 
about thirty were present, including several who 
were not members. The following is a list of 
those in attendance: 


John Richard, Wm. Taf, 

d. L. Tallman, J.T. Weeks, 
Ira Stewart, W. Delmater, 
das. K Webb, W. 8. Wilso: 

Jd. B. Garlinghouse, L. M. Bodw 

A. B, Hunt, A. ew 

-O. Gooding, A. Southworth, 
Wm. Haines, J. L, Standart, 
R, Snell. G, W, Sullivan, 
D. B, Kroh, Sharp, 

A, Coryell, W. Tenbrook, 
I. Post, . Cory. 


The President being sbsent, Mr. Wm Taft, 
of Plymouth, Wayne county, one of the Vice 
Presidents, was called to the chair. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Mr 0.Good- 
ing,.of York, Washtenaw county, was appointed 
to act in his stead. 

’ The Executive Committee, through Mr. John 
Richard, reported the. following as the list of 


duced an excellent crop, but he did not know 





premiums to be offered by the convention: 


ee 
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Bost 19 Ibs, of sorghn : sugar sid 
tye gs ghum or imphee $10 09. | 
_ S cy “ 40 
gallon i syrup 
2a rs “ “ te 4-4 
oo “ 
Bott evaporator........ i 500 
Best sugar cane mill.. 50. 
best. “ oobi 3 00 
Best sample of t 2 09 
2d best * y 200 
Best and greatest variety of sugar made 
jy ae fone womapees tues postoate cosé-uuass 40° 
by any onemen.. ee en 00 






es be made, provided the funds of the society 
will warrant it, 
BNTRIRS. 


The following is # list of the entries made 
for eompetition : . 
J. L, Standart, samples of s numbering 
from one to eleven apelin ey 
yaa ela for best and greatest variety 
J. Ls. Taliman, 1 of s 
Wm. 8. Wilson, 1 gallon of hyeap. 
Wm. Tenbrook, 1 gallon Imphee syrup. 
Wm. Tenbrook, 34 gallon Oomseeana syrup, 
Ww. Tenbrook, 12 lbs. mush sugar. 
W. Delematter, 1 gallon sorghum syrup. 
D. B Krob, 1 gallon Imphee syrup. 
. B. Krob, 2 gallons sorghum syrup, 
D. B Kroh, 1 galion Imphee. 
PS caine See ep 3 ml 
” ar ) on 8 8 en 
Israel Post, pint osreb, tliree emtrien, 
J.T. Weeks, 10 1b sugar, 8 entries, 
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J. H. Stan eva tor. 
J. Risers evtioraeee, m =< 
J. Richara, 1 gall yrup, 2 entries. 
J. Richard, Chinese ty Ate 8 Very 
L. W. Bodwell, 1 gallon syrup. or thr 
A. Sharp, 1 galion syrup. also a 
rm oes Weeks, beat and greatest variety of su bulk, : 
©. Cory, evaporator, Cory’s improved. and fo 
GC. Cory, six samples of sugar, & disti: 
GC. Cory, sample syrup. he fow 
A. K. ,» .gallon syrup.,  *' the Ch 
Wi atny Pad Pah PamnIAS of. negate, aleanm Mr. 
Jd K. Webb, 1 gallon syrup. er's or 
OANE SEED, witnes: 
The convention went into discussion on the gallons 
different varities of cane seed, The free expres: howeve 
sion of opinion and experience was invited, the bes 
along with any suggestions which might prove Mr, ' 
beneficial to the interests of growers. for the 
Mr. J. L, Standart, of Madison, said he had the Im: 
raised cane for the past four years from the Otahelt 
different varieties of seeds, He had used the ripen es 
imphee largely and given it a tair trial, but ‘his confusi: 
experience had established in his mind that the Mr, B 
Chinese was preferable. It might not per had ap 
haps make as good sugar, but it wa opinion 
superior for syrup. He did not consider # varietios 
profitable at present, with our limited knowl: Mr. G 
edge, to engage in the manufacture of sug. certain 
He would fall back on the Chinese variety # tain coul 
the best. £3 Mr, C 





Mr. W. Delamatter, of Liberty, Jackel 
county, had a variety with him which had pro 







the name of it. It commenced to sprout in # 

hours, which he had never seen the Chinese @ 

It was a very hardy variety, and easily cal 
Mr. J. Richard, of Raisin, said hewas coh & 
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siderably in the dark régarding the varieties. 
One man has one kind which he names himeelf, 
and a second has another which he calls what 
he pleases, until it became a question where 
they came from, and how they were obtained 
He himself had used the different varieties of 
Imphee, which sometimes yielded well, 
but he tound that from the same which 
one year had yielded a plump and good variety, 
the next year had an altogether different class 
of seed. Taking it altogether, he preferred the 


Chinese seed, for a safe, hardy, profitable crop. © 


Mr. J. L. Tallman, of. Tecumseh, had tried 
the African or Imphee, and failed totally, but 
in every instance had succeeded with the Chi- 
nese, It produced the best syrup, and by the 
saceharometer the largest quantity of saccha- 
rine matter. It was difficult to discriminate 
between the numerous varieties of Chi- 
nese seed, and desired information 
on that point. The question was, 
could the best seed be got at home, or would it 
have to be imported? He had produced from 
his variety six barrels of syrup, from seven- 
eighths of an acre, while with the Otaheitan, 
similarly worked, he had only received three 
barrels. 

Mr. Richard again stated his preference for 
the Chinese variety. 

Mr. Garlinghouse, of Raisin, had used for the 
lt few years a variety called the Imphes, or 
African. It did not grow very large, but gave 
& Very pleasant sweet syrup, and matured two 
orthree weeks earlier than the Chinese. It 
also seemed to yicld more in proportion to its 
bulk, and had a greater tendency to granulate 
and form sugar. He would not represent it as 
& distinct variety, but, as far as he had gone, 
he found it to work better and yield more than 
the Chinese. 

Mr, Sharp, of Raisen had seen the last speak- 
ér’s crop, and found it to be the best he had 
witnessed, except one, which had yielded forty 
gallons of syrup from twelve rods planted. He, 
however, had not made up his mind which was 
the best variety. 

Mr, Tenbrook, of Fairfield, had cultivated 
for the last four years, and gave preference to 
the Imphee over the Chinese. He thonght the 
Otaheitan a good variety, if it would only 
ripen earlier. He also thought there was some 
confusion as to classification of the seeds. 

Mr, Richards thought the soil and location 
had a great deal to do with the differences of 
Opinion he had heard expressed regarding the 
Varieties, 


Mr, Garlinghouse thought this was true, to a 
certain extent, but he did not think the Otahel- 
tan could be matured at all. 

Mr. ©. Cory, of Tima, Indiana, found the 

ripen well and uniformly two weeks 


‘before the other varietios, 


“Mr. W. B. Cory, from the same place, thought 
the question of seeds one of vital importance. 
His experience, however, gave the Chinese the 
Pitference, He found that where the [mphee 
Would produce from 80 to 100 gallons, the Chi- 
8 would yield 180 to 200 gallons, It also 


granulated with greater success, The seeds 
embraced three distinct classes, viz: the Chi- 
nese, the African, or tufted variety, and the 
Otsheitan. They were distinguishable from 
the formation of the seed. He had, found it 
very difficult to keep the Chinese seed pure 
and by itself The plan he adopted at his mill 
was that: when a good variety had been secured 
he would lay aside. enough to last. four 
or five years after deducting what 
was required for present use, and he advised. 
growers to adopt this course, He had found 
that in seeds what one man would approve an- 
other would condemn, but the difference could 
be traced to the manner of working, careless- 
ness, etc. 

Mr, GC. Cory gave preference to the Otateltan 
variety, It would produce a larger amount of, 
sugar, and more readily than the others, It 
granulated better, and he had known instances 
among his neighbors where the syrup had gran- 
ulated so quickly that it could not. be drawn 
from the casks. He had a statement with him 
bearing upon the different varieties of seeds 
which he would lay before the convention, He 
believed the Otaheitan to be a distinct variety 
from the Oomseeana, and much better. It 
thrives equally with the Chinese, and although 
the syrup is not so pleasant to the taste, it 
more than made amends in its sugar-producing 


* qualities, He earnestly desired to have the 


best varieties secured, and sugar made a staple 
production of the country. 

The tollowing is the paper referred to: 

CLASSIFICATION OF SBEDS. 
To the Michigan Sorgho Convention: 

ResPaxoTsD §12s:—Luasmuch as public atten- 
tion has been extensively directed towards the 
new variety of cane called Otaheitan, and as we 
have enjoyed peculiar advantages for experi- 
merts and observations in relation to it, we beg 
the privilege of presenting on this occasion the 
following statements: ~ 

This variety of cane is entirely distinct, and 
iu every respect superior to the Oomseeana, 
with which it is often confounded. (For 
a deomtnion, a Rio ser, th one 
on Sorgho and Im @ 208, @ ° 
heitan Mies a dittereat’ stieper 


seasons, and 
= have practical knowledge of what we here 
state. 

In our first year’s limited ex te with 
this cane, the syrup comm ulatiog un 
the evaporator, and portions of it taken pro- 
miscuously from the lot, and kept in a warm 
room for twelve hours, became a solid mass of 
well crystalized sugar. The remainder, under 
poorer treatment, empene to nearly the 
same extent. That this production was not of 

inferior grade, we have the enlightened tes- 


Mr. 
tat Wash- 
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damaged canes, have been equally successful, 
In these Dumerons experiinents we have found 


we have taken 

lots of Otaheitan syrup at the time of manufac- 
ture, and retained in a warm temperature, bave 
soon become solid with sugar, w other por- 
tions of the same lote have extensively granu- 
lated without any farther care or facilities. 

In short, from what we have slready seen 
and known in relation to this species of cane, 
we can but indulge in the pleasing hope that, 
with due attention to the subject, its choice 
sugars willsoon be numbered with the staple 
productions of our country. 

— C. CORY & SONS, 

Lima, Indiana, Jan. 20, 1864. 

Mr. L. W. Bodwell, of Ann Arbor, planted 
with Otdhetan on the 15th of May, and with 
Chinese on the 20th of June. About the mid- 
dle of September the Chinese had advanced 
fairly, the Otaheitan was then worth nothing, 
and he cut it up for fodder, Both were injured 
by the frost. 

Mr. J. W. Benedict, of Raisin, in setting up 
apparatus last fall, had extensively observed 
the thrift of different varieties, and invariably 
found the Otaheitan much behind the Chinese. 
He had made up his mind that it was not adapt- 
ed to this climate. 

Mr. Ira Stewart, of Macon, also preferred 
the Chinese, Our seasons are too short for the 
Otaheitan. 

Mr. C, Cory, said that the Otaheitan was 
often confounded with the Oomseeana, but 
they were distinct varieties. The Otaheitan 
grows tall and strong and stands the wind bet- 
ter. 

Mr. A. B. Cory said the Otaheitan grew bet- 
ter on prairie land. 

Mr. Sharp had bought both varieties, but 
could not tell the difference between the seeds. 
The Chinese, however, grew faster and headed 
out sooner. 

Mr, Standart had planted some seven different 
kinds, including the Otaheitan. During the 
drouth it stood still while the rest grew about 
two feet, but when the rain came it grew very 
fast. As far as it had advanced, until nipped 
by the frost, it was a good variety. 

Mr. Taft planted three kinds and found the 
same thing. It was aleo fromtwo to three weeks 
later in ripening. Thought he would like the 
variety if it would mature sooner. 

Several other gentlemen gave their experi- 
ence, nearly all giving preference to the Chinese 
variety. 

The convention then adjourned till 7 o’clock. 

_ BVENING SESSION, 

The convention met again at 7 o’clock, 

GROWING AND CULTIVATION OF THE CANE. 

The Chairman stated that the next question 
would be the growing, cultivation and manage- 
ment of the cane. 

Mr. Bardwell wanted the ground plowed deep 
to prevent drouth, the seeds planted shallow 


left till the corn is up, great difficulty is expe. 
rienced from weeds, Cultivate till the corn is 
about three feet high and then let it grow. In 
answer to a question he said he did not believe 
in suckering, as it exhausted the plant in its 
efforts to renew suckers. 


Mr. Stewart, of Macon, said that when he first 
commenced he was much bothered with pigeon 
weeds. He first ploughed the ground and let it 
remain till warm, and when ready dragged it 
freely, and then marked out and planted, then 
took a hoe and hoed round the hill till it began 
to grow. When the cane gets high it will not 
be troubled with weeds. 


Mr, Tallman, of Tecumseh, thought it 
would be well to cultivate it before it comes up, 
it thus lets in the air, and it matures faster, 
He objected to cultivating it after it came up, 


as he had experi:nced and found it injured the 
roots. He first soaked the seed, plastered it, 


and planted shallow. With regard to manure 
he was doubtful. The best cane he had grown 
was on the side of a hill, sandy soil, where no 
manure had been, but as he had not experi- 
mented fully, he would not offer an opinion, 
He had grown cane four or five years on the 
seme ground, and he found no difference ex- 
cept this last year. He was in favor of planting 
early. 

Mr. Sharp said he last. year sowed about an 
acre along with some oats in April. Nearly 
every seed came up. He had soaked it 
about a week, and placed it between cloths, and 
when he planted it some was sprouted. Very 
little of it grew until after rain, when the seed 
which had not sprouted began to grow. He 
thought from this that it was a hardy seed, 


Mr. Cory said his method was to put it into 
warm water and keep it warm. Then put it in 
a sack, and keep it still in a warm place, Keep 
off the wind, and in twenty hours the seeds 
will be ready for planting. He gave an instance 
in which a gentleman had planted for five days, 
and the seed had not sprouted. He put it 
through this process, and in a few hours it be 
gan to grow. He would plant about half an 
inch deep, and on a ridge. 


Mr. Cory, Jr., gave an instance in which the 
corn was planted east and west, on the sunny 
side of the ridge, and that crop was ready for 
cutting about the middle of August. Seed 
planted in the fall would remain in the ground 
and grow the next spring. 

Mr. Corey explained, that in adhesive soil he 
would plent half an inch deep, in light, sandy 
soil, perhaps an inch. 

Mr. Richard’s plan was similar to the rest in 
soaking and planting. He wanted a southem 
exposure, Then have it cullivated and manur 
ed into good condition, Then mark it out 
four feet apart, plant shallow. As soon as it 
begins to “point” throw a little plaster on it, 
then use cultivator, and hoe it north and south, 
in order that the sun may come in between it 

Mr, Tallman did not like the plan of hoeing 
north and south, int 
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R. Snell, of Lima, Michigan, came mostly to 
hear what others had to say. He had cultivat- 
edit for some six ‘years, had planted on dif- 
ferent kinds of soil, clay and sandy, manured 
end unmanured, had cultivated and hoed it, 
but there was one method which he intended 
toadopt. He planted four feet one way and 
two another, two seeds in a hill. His opinion 
fe that it requires a strong soil to produce 
s good crop. The manure and ground, to be 
mixed, and then plowed deep. The roots, it is 
well known, grow very deep, and the root being 
the mouth that feeds the stalk, it necessarily 
follows that the stistenance must reach that 
mouth. He was never so successful as when 
he plowed deep and had his ground in good 
condition. When three feet high, let it alone, 
as molesting the roots destroys its vitality. 
When the stalk is feeble, loose the ground with 
a hoe, so that the air may get at the roots. 

Mr, I. Post, of Adams, wanted to get at what 
constituted the richness of the soil. He had a 
a piece of ground which had received the wash 
of the barn-yard for four successive seasons, 
This piece, he found, did not diminish in crop, 
while a piece adjoining, which was not ma- 
gured, had diminished in ratio. He was of 
opinion that as soon as it was possible to put 
in the shovel plow to do so, but if the ground 
was not rich all cultivation was in vain. 

Mr, Snell, of Ionia, sowed fora neighbor on 
one-fifth of an acre three bushels, and this pro- 
duced a fine, sweet quality of syrup. The salt 
was sown and then plowed in the ground before 
the seed was pat in, 

Mr. Richards found that wherever manure 
was directly applied the quantity and quality of 
éyrup was diminished. 

Mr. Standard, of Madison, had planted for 
four years the same piece of ground with the 
same class of imphee seed, with different re- 
sults last year. He did not want to work his 
ground after the cane had got two and a half 
feet high, as the cultivator would destroy the 
roots. 

Mr. J. W. Benedict, of Raisin, had found it 
much better to put the seed in the ground and 
let it sprout then, He cleared the ground off 
80 that it became a little moist and then plant- 
ed, and had never failed until last year. He 
would not manure hereafter but plant in sod 
ground. He believed that good sod soil would 
reise healthy corn, and would be found to pro- 
duce at less cost. 

Mr, Snell could not understand why, if other 
grain grew better with manure, why not cane, 

Mr. Benedict said it was possible to manure 
too highly. If the ground was too rich the 


: Juice was too much impregnated with vegeta- 


ble matter, and consequentiy required, more 
boiling, which reduced the quantity of syrup. 


Mr. Cory, Jr., said that a great deal of the’ 


acid in the juice could be neutralized, by put- 
ting on a compost of lime and sshes, and plas- 
‘ter during the growth of the plant. 

BOW TO HARVEST THE Conn, , 


Wipiimitistaa eon toon the time of'tlie 
_ tet white ‘frost’ he ‘began to cat, letting it 


stand in stooks till cured, and then put it under 
cover. He then had that stripped and the tops 


taken off. 

Mr, Tallman intended for the future to strip 
the cane before cutting, as he could in two 
hours strip as much as four men could in a day 
after cutting. - 

Mr. Stewart approved this course, as he 
found that the cane was much better after being 
stripped in the field. 

Mr. Richards had tried that process, but was 
unsuccessful. If it could be stripped, cut and 
got in when dry, it might do very well, but if.it 
was wet it would be injured. 

Mr. Taft thought the process of preparing the 
cane for the mill one of the most expensive in 
the culture. It required attention all at once, 
and should not be handled tooronughly. He 
hoped some machine would be invented to fa- 
cllitate the operation. He‘was also of opinion 
that the cane could be as well cared for in the 
field as under cover, and would have it stripped 
as soon as cut, as in this manner he secured 
from one to three tons of todder per acre, 

Mr. Bodgell wanted to know in the case 
where cane was frozen, as it was this year, if it 
would not be well to cut it, and have it laid 
upon the ground, covered, to protect it from 
the sun and heat, and kept, say at 40° Fahren- 
heit. He would like to hear some one’s expe- 
rience on this point. 

Mr. Sharp said his was all frozen this year. 
He had it cut and placed in windrows, without 
stripping, and laid upon the ground with the 
buts to the North, placing another bundle 
lengthwise upon this, leaving the tops bare and 
protecting the buts from the sun. By this 
means the temperature was equelized. 

The convention then adjourned till next 
morning; at 9 o'clock. 

SECOND DAY. 
THURSDAY, Jan, 21, 

The convention met this morning at ten 
o'clock and proceeded to the appointment of 
committees tor receiving the samples and ma- 
chinery offered for premiums, and re-election of 
Officers for the ensuing year. 

Several excellent samples of sugar and syrap 
—_— added to the collection during the morn- 


BLEOTION OF OFFIOBRS, 

The committee to whom were referred the 
appointment of officers, reported the following 
for approval of the convention. 

5 Sg ary st ans Rig = 


Vice Adrian ; 
4,6, Tallman, Tooumseh; Richard Richard Spell Lise “ 


—J. L. 8 Adrian, «: 
Secretary meretor ponte ty, Saeasees 


executive Oommitiee—John Richard, 
0. TGootien, York; J. W. Benedict, Tecumach’ 
The report was adopted. 
vinwine commirrars, “| 
The committee appointed to select Viewing 
Committees reported the following 8 
wat Sugar—O, Gooding, York ; J0 ‘Tal 


Ry Syrups—W. Wright, ‘Aarion 3, Bi fin. 
On Hvaporators and Seeds—J. W. Benedict, 


-Tecumech; W. Delemater, Jackson.” 
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The report was adopted. 

Considerable discussion ensued as to the pro- 
’ priety of admitting models of machinery to com- 
pete with machines which have been in use. It 
was finally resolyed that they should be admit- 


ted. 

While the committee were at work the con- 
vetition opened the subject of the process of 
making syrup and sugar from the cane. 

THE PROCESS OF MAKING SYRUP AND SUGAR, 

Mr. Cory, of Lima, explained partly the me- 
thod adopted by them at the manufactory in 
Indiana, which is similar to that generally in 
use, using lime to neutralize the acidity of the 
juice. He also read a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Belcher, of Chicago to Mr. J. A. Hedges, tor- 
merly of Cincinnati, on his process of manu- 
facturing. As it is of considerable importance 
‘we make a few extracts; 

The raw syrup is reduced by water to twenty 
or twenty-two degrees Baume; lime water is 
used to neutralize the acid, which more or less 
abounds in raw syrup. The syrup thus treated 

is defecated by steam heat, the scum taken off, 
and the liquid allowed one or twolfiours to set- 
tle, after which it is again warmed up by steam 
and filtered hot, through bag filters, then filter- 
ed through bone coal, and as soon thereafter 
as possible the syrup is boiled in a vacuum pan 
to the proper degree of density of good syrup, 
which is thirty-eight degrees Baume, at the 
temperature of 160° Fahr., and which are 
about the degree of density and temperature 
at which the syrup is completed in the vacuum 
pan. 

Mr. Cory, in answer toa question, said that 
the solution of lime used was prepared from 
the best lime, and made about the consistency 
of syrup, using about two table spoonfulls to a 
barrel of juice. The quantity used, however, 
was to be determined by the amount of yegeta- 
ble matter contained in the juice, 

Mr. Richard was not in favor of refineries. 
He considered them only of use when sugar 
cane growing was in its infaticy. Use the best 


pg on anette: te a small quantity at a 
e. Remove all impurities, and the result 


would be a choice article of syrup. He con- 
sidered re-boiling injured the color of the 
syrup. 
BEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SUGAR, 
The Committee on Sugar reported as follows: 


Your committee would recommend Mr. 
Weeke’ sample as entitled to the first premium. 


‘s and Mr. Week’ 
yoo, tate cannot Seale betwee, 
recommend 


the n process 
exhi pg se captor from 
m. was le 
hinese and Otaheitan made 


Mr, Cory, een., read the following paper on 
the articles exhibited by him: ; 
To the Michigan Sorgho Nonvention : 

The several lote of sugar which we exhibit 
on the present occasion are purely of the Chi. 
nese and Otaheitan varieties. They are in thelr 
raw and unrefined state, and are designed to 
show the standard which we have been ableip 
reach in a plain, easy, cheap and rapid me 
of clarifying and condensing these juices of 
Northern canes, In its manufacture no chemi. 
eal or foreign agents were used, except a small 
quantity of lime to neutralize in part the acid. 
ity of the juice, and to aid in its def 
neither by it Lib gacall = probes a avers 
process 0 ual heating, 6 ng, 
and re-boiling, usually eé& forth in books gn 
this subject. The clarifying and erepermam 
are done at once, and most rapidly, while pase 
ingin a continuous thin current over the in 
tensely heated surface of one evaporator. By 
this process the scum and other impurities are 
provitatod to the surface of the finid, and 

hence to the sides of the said evaporator, 
where they remsin unagitated till removed. 
Wh in the meantime, the liquid 
thus freed from its impurities, Pe iy 
forward to the other portions the 
for still farther refinement and condensa- 

on, Strictly speaking, it is purified and trans. 
formed by than which surely no om 
agent can be more rapid and efficient. 
at of the eoheg ears in the form of 
drought and — ts, have delayed the large 
sugar anticipated from our newly introduced 
canes. The prone need not, however, by any 
means, dispair of seeing the fall accomplish- 
ment of this desideratum. Of the correctness 
of this position the experience of even the past 
unfavorable season has given many reliable as 
surances. . 

In connection with the sorgho en 
growing out of it, we have found ourselves 
neighbors somewhat advanced in still another 
peresit of almost equal importance. 

hree years since while concentrating cider for 
its vanous uses, we unexpectedly transformed 
it into « beautiful and pleasant jelly, since 
which the experiment has been re 

ourselves and others in this vicinity in an ex 


charine juices, to wit: 

etc., a8 previously stated. 

entire success and we teke pl 

mending it to the attention of this society. 


AFTERNOON SkssION, 
Convention met at 2 o’clock, Mr. Cory in the 
chair, 
RESOLUTIONS, 
Mr. A, Richard offered the following resola- 
tion which was adopted :. 


Whereas, Great and marked progress has been 
made in this State in the manufactory of both 
sugar and syrup from the Chinese and African 
cane during the last four years, 
tion, the tate ‘should offer ® premiam for the 

e State should offer s 
best plan, reduced to practice, of manufactur: 
ing sugar from the several species of northerm 
cane, 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS. 

The Committee on lmplements reported i 
favor of awarding the premium to Cooke's 
evaporator, owned by Mr. Richard, as by exam: 
ination of the different specimens, those made 
on said plan are more pure than the other sem- 
Mr. Standard showed a model of an evspors 
tor, called Drake’s patent, which was 60 ¢0a- 
[Continued on Page 381] be 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 
"In a State where so “Mauch has already been 
done to favor the education of all’ classes, 80 many 
‘and such easy facilities offered to every one, it 





‘would seem unnecessary to agitate the question 


‘of Education any further. But very unluckily 
for the well being of mankind’ generally, they do 
not grasp at the good things so temptingly offer- 


ed; they fear innovation, and shun the rich feast. 


They would rather hold to the old and time hon- 
ored customs and practices of the past, because 
they have been sanctified by passing through the 
hands of several generations of their forefathers. 
It is, no doubt, laudable to cherish and preserve 
feel ngs of veneiation and respect for the works 
and teachings of those who have begotten us ;— 
but when we allow that feeling to act as a barri- 
erto prorress and improvement, it becomes a 
perverted sentiment, and works only detrimental 
to ourselves, and all within our influence. Among 
agriculturists and rural people generally, this dis- 
position to frown down and extinguish every ex- 
ertion, or progressive movement made tending 
to alleviate, improve or advance their condition, 
or promote their welfare, is everywhere evinced. 
Farmers have so long been accustomed to plod 
ding along through dirt and mire, without ever 
allowing the rays of intelligence to reach into 
their business, that it has become a second nature 
with them. Among the best and most successful 
fa:mers, the idea that anything but work, accom- 
panied with tact and management as is necessary, 
is scouted, their exertions are all bound up in the 
simple routine of their farm labors. So long ‘as 
this course is pursued and insisted upon by far- 
mers, so long must, they remain when they are.— 
Wealth may give them importance, but that in- 
fluence over the affairs of this world which in- 


‘ telligence always wields, will never be theirs.— 


Now we claim that there is natural ability enough 
and are articficial acquirements enough among 
the rural classes at present to accomplish the 
the great woik—the overthrow of the dynasty 
under which they have so long been held in sub- 


jection. 


Agriculture—including all the various branches 
of the business—is the great an principal business 
of mankind. It is that upon which all, either di- 
rectly or indirectly depend for subsistence. This 
is an axiomatic or self-evident truth. The wisest 


and gest of men have made it their occupation. 
It isan honest, useful, healthy and independent 
calling, and it may be made a very pleasant one. 
There is enough in it and connected with it to 
exercise the highest genius to its fullest extent. 
And yet to describe the various ways and imeans 
that bee devise to get a living in some other 





way, than by cultivating the soil, or raising it~ 
how many artifices and stratagems are made use 
of by men to obtain even a meagre living through 
some employment about a city, and to keep them- 
selves out of the country and off of the farm, 
would fill a,volume. Would it not be an, intri- 
cate task, sufficiently so.to.employ all the “finese” 
of a idl to describe its cireumlocutions that 
the farmers’ produce passes through before it can 
become nourishment for all the various classes of 
people that infest society? Let us pause then, 
and look about us. We find,every element that 
can be, brought to, our aid in the social and politi- 
cal advancement of the agriculturist is latent or 
hidden, The machinery is all, in existence, but, it 
requires putting together. Like the German 
watch manufacturers, one family are engaged in 
making one wheel, and another family, another 
wheel,and so on until the works of a single watch 
are distributed over a whole State. What is es- 
pecially wanted, is that influence, which, will 
bring the y*rious parts of this machinery togeth- 
er in some form in which it will run. Now hate 
come to that, point where additional education is 
required—not a greater familiarity with the rules 
of arithmetic, or the science,of language, but we 
must learn more about ourselves, and the various 
interests and outside influences connected with 
our. business ; Jearn our rights and the privileges 
we ought to enjoy, learn to properly estimate and 
empoly the great power that lies inus to do good, 
and suppress the wrongs which our present Jeth- 
argy encouraged, and learn a great many other 
things which Iam not now able to suggest, all 
tending to the elevation, of agriculture. to its 
proper importance among the mapy, business’ of 
life, and agriculturists to. their proper sphere of 
influence and usefulness jn society. 

Who will. commence the, work? When shall 
it be commenced? There must, necessarily be or- 
ganization and combination, ‘T'o. bring about a 
general understanding and interchange of senti- 
ment is the first object, and to do this there must 
be some system of general association adopted. 
It is not a work for individual enterprise, We 
have before suggested how this might be accom- 
plished in this State—through the agricultural 
societies already formed. Will not the. officers 
of those societies take hold of the work this win- 
ter? Wefecl that they would meet with the 
hearty co-operation of a large portion of the 
more intelligent farmers of the State—enough to 
insure a successful commencement. Is it not 
worth a trial ? KE. W. 

Iva, December, 1863, 

— Some Elliot, Me., fartners, who were unable to get u 


some low swamp lands on a¢count of the sbundant nt of 
summer have lately been removing the bay upon the 
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INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
On the Soil, and on the Animal and Vegetable King- 


_ [Read before the Concord Farmers’ Club by J.C. Faxnxe, 
and reported for the W. Eng. Farmer.) 

Mr. Presipent :—As well might we expect to 
live and flourish shut up in a glass recciver, with 
the air exhausted, as to think of any living thing 
existing on the face of the earth without the at- 
mosphere. Of the fifteen elements that made up 
more than 99-100 of all known matter, more than 
one-half are gases, or can be converted into gas. 
The atinosphere is but a combination of gases, va- 
ried somewhat by heat, cold, and other causes. 

When Solomon said, “There is no new thing 
under the sun,” his idea might have been, that 
the elements which compose the leaf, or our bod- 
jes, to-day, are the same elements that composed 
leaves or bodies thousands of year ago. These 

-elements can be changed, but not destroyed.— 
Burn a stick of wood, for instance, and you but 
change ja solid into a gaseous substance, which 
combines with the atmosphere and is then food 
for animal or vegetable life. The same is true uf 
all organic matter; the ash only remains. The 
part that has disappeared will return, perhaps in 
rain, or shower, to fertilize the soil, or refresh our 
bodies; or, it may float in the air, and be taken 
up by the leaf or rovtlet of some plant or tree. 
The elements of creation are the same throughout 
the world; but may be of a different combination, 
and affected by heat or cold. Were it not so, 
what would be the condition of the earth now ? 
The ealculation has been made that a thousand 
millions of human beings die every thirty years, 
and in addition, there are all the beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and all the vegetable 
productions of the earth, that are as thoroughly 
consumed as by fire. Were it not for the decom- 
position of all these bodies, by their being turned 

_ into gases, and absorbed by the atmosphere, 
thence reorganized into living things, life to all, 
human, animal, and vegetable creation, would be 
extinct. 

I trust I shall be pardoned if I make a few ex- 
tracts from more able writers than myself, as well 
as attempt to show the effect of the atmosphere 
indirectly on the soil, by showing how it affects 
animal as well as vegetable life. Loudon, in his 
“ Encyclopedia of Agriculture,” says, “manure is 
useless in a state of solution, if the water so 


abound as to exclude the air; for then the fibres, | 


or mouths, unable to perform their functions, 


would soon decay and rot off.” Any one of com- | 


mon observation may see the truth of the above 
quotation. Nearly every spring, in some part of 
our oat or wheat fields, the grain is crowded out, 
as it is termed. So sure asthe water excludes 





the atmosphere from the roots, the plant dies,but 
it would.as surely die if the air were kept ex- 
hausted by any other means, as it would to keep 
the soil covered with water. But he further says 
—‘ Water is known to be a condenser and solvent 
of carbonic acid gas, which always exists in the 
atmosphere,and is carried down by rains and snow 
to fertilize the soil ; animal and vegetable substan- 
ces exposed to the alternate action of heat, mois 
ture, light, and air, undergo spontaneous decom- 
position, which would not otherwise take place,” 

Speaking of puiverization, he says, “A portion 
of atmospheric ai. is buried in the soil. This air, 
so confined, is decomposed by the moisture re- 
tained in the earthy matters, and heat is given 
out during these processes, more especially if ma 
nure has been added at the same time, and the 
process of fermentation will go on faster when the 
soil is loose, and the interstices filled with air, 
then afterwards, when it becomes compressed with 
its own gravity.” Of aeration, or suwmer fallow, 
he says, * For this purpose if the soil is laid up in 
large lumps it is evident that it will receive more 
heat, by exposing a greater surface to the atmos- 
phere. Clay. soils, it is said, may be heated to 
120°, which may, in some measure, alter their ab- 
sorbent power, as to water, and contribute ma- 
terially to the destruction of vegetable wise in- 
sects, and their eggs.” 

In New England, I think well of fall souls 
particularly of clay, peat, and hard, stony soils, 
which results ina free admission of air and water, 
thereby favoring minute mechanical division, the 
water freezing and occupying more space in a sol- 
id than in a fluid state, and thus earthly matter 
is rent asunder, and the soil crumble gradually to 
a fine mould. 

It isa well known fact, that the atmosphere 
warms the soil, when light, and well pulverized, 
toagreater depth than it does one that is more , 


tenacious. 
Thus, you see that in addition to the gases ab- 


sorbed by the soil, you have it warmed, and ren- 
dered far easier of cultivation, which is a great 
advantages in all clay soils. Peat, clay, and black 
soils, are absorbents of atmospheric gases. We 
cannot but acknowledge nature’s powers, heat, 
cold, moisture and air, as far superior to any in- 
strument of man’s invention, for breaking down 
tenacious matter, and rendering it fit food for 


‘vegetable growth. 


. How often we hear persons speaking of mea 
dows; -One has a meadow, situated on a gentle 
rivulet, with a fine, decomposed vegetable soil, 
producing abundantly whatever crop is on_ it, 
wie the other complains that. his is not worth s 
cent. He says his is but a parcel of old sticks, 
leaves, and grass! My friend of the sticky mer 
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dow, what is the difference? Have you ever let 
nature into your bog hole, with her all-absorbing 
atmospheric team? No? Go, then, and admit 
her. Ail you have to doto have her commence 
her operations, is to clear out your old ditches, 
and dig new ones, unti] you have taken off all the 
surplus water, and she is ‘there, without money 
and without price, entering every crevice as fast 
as the water leaves it, and will continue her work 
until it is accomplished: She sows no sced as 
man scatters it, but millions are borne by the gen- 
tle zephyrs and terrific whirlwind, and whatever 
is there, she causes it to spring up, and in time to 
flourish like'a green bay tree. There can be but 
little difference in the elements of the meadows. 
The one is finely decomposed, fit food for vegeta- 
ble mouths, while the other is too coarse for veg- 
etable jaws to masticate. 

As climate is a state of the atmosphere, I shall 
not attempt ary discrimination, but will try in an 
indirect way to show its effect on some of the an- 
imal and vegetable creation. \ I have it from good 
authority, that if sheep, raised in a cold climate, 
are taken to near the equator, in Africa, the wool 
of the progeny, if suffered to go much past shear 
ing-time, soon begins to fall off, and hair grows in 
its place, and will ever remain so. Another ex- 
ample of the effect of climate can be seen in the 
fleet Arabian horse. When brought to England 
its offspring soon begins to grow stouter, and gets 
to be, in a few generations, stout, heavy horses, 
and vice versa, when taken back to Arabia. The 

t of the atmosphere does not end: with do- 
mestic animals.. Compare the fur of the polar 
bear, or other quadrupeds of the Arctic, with 
those whose home is near the equator. You see 
in the effects of climate the wisdom of Him who 
adapts means to ends. 

I cannot close my remarks on the animal crea- 
tion without saying one word about the bird or 
insect. Who has not noticed the class of birds 
that take their food on the wing? At times you 
behold them high in the air, twittering their mer- 
ry notes. Again you see them in a more silent 
state, just skimming the surface of the earth. And 
what of all this? It but. shows the state of the 
atmosphere equally well with the barometer. In- 
sects cannot easily rise ina cold, damp atmosphere, 
and it is certain that if the swallow. wants his food 
he must go where he can find it. Hence his moo- 
dy state, because the insects are under the leaves 
grass to protect them from the cold air, and he 
cannot get them. 

My knowledge is too limited to explain the 
chemical effect the atmosphere has on animal or 
vegetable creation, but of the truth of the above 
statement T have no doubt. In regard to vegeta- 


tiow, 1 will «tite one fact that came under my own 
observation. 





pr few. years ago I noted down the weather for 
afew months, and in that time my peach trees 
were in full bloom. The wind being in the north 
east for fourteen consecutive days, I noticed that 
the blossoms remained on the trees longer than 
usual. This drew my attention to the subject, 
and I watched the result, which was nearly a to- 
tal failure of the crop; the peaches never formed. 
The germ of the young peach turned ‘yellow, and 
soon fell off. The causes of this, in my opinion, 
(and that opinion is corroborated by good author- 
ity) is, that the cups that contain the pollen never 
open in cold, wet weather, particularly when tlie 
wind is in the north-east. Therefore, there is no 
impregnation, and thus the truth of the old ad- 
age, “‘A north-east wind blasts the fruit ~~ in 
blossom.” 

The above remarks I hold to be ‘correct in re- 
gard to all fruits, but as they do not all blossom 
at the same time, and as many varieties have a 
succession of blossoms; we do not notice’ the effect 
of the atmosphere on chem. 

Strange as it seems, nevertheless I heliste it: to 
be strictly true, that a cold atmosphere is as ee- 
sential (some part of the year) to produce a good 
crop of what we term English hay, as manure.— 
Some may ridicule the idea, but you know ‘that 
when you get far enough south for the ground not 
to freeze in winter, you are beyond the cultiva- 
tion of the best grasses, as they will not grow 
except in a feeble and stunted way. 

Different plants and animals require different 
food, and a change of atmosphere demands differ- 
ent food for their support. There 1s wisdom in 
nature’s laws. 

The growth in a cold atmosphere is conducive 
to fat-making principles,while a warm atmosphere 
possesses more gluten and muscle-making proper- 
ties; each needed most where nature causes them 
to exist. Oil for the Esquimaux, and wegepabsies 
for the Equatorial regions. 





Hen Manure.—If properly saved, the manure 
of fowls is more valuable than Peruvian guano, 


which costs $100 per ton. It should be com- 
posted with charcoal dust, dry muck, mould from 
the woods, or ditch and road scrapings; these may 
be spread over the floor of the poultry house, im- 
mediately under the roosts, and occasionally the 
floor should be sprinkled with slaked lime, which 
will absorb all bad odors, and together with fre- 
quent whitewashings of the premises, prevent 
the accumulation of vermin, so destructive to the 
health of fowls. The house ought to be frequent] 
cleaned, the manure put into barrels, and fres 
compost added, Thus managed, the hen-house 
becomes the farmers’ laboratory, where guano , of 
the best quality may be annu ly , manufactured, 
sufficient, where » uch poultry is 5 kept, for all the 
wants of the farm. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
[INCOME TAX, 
OENTREVILLE, St. Jo. co., Mich., Dee. ’63, 
Messrs. Editors,—There is no subject at present 
on which the farming community need informa- 
tion more than the Income Tax Law, and if you 
you would publish some plain directions for the 
guidance of farmers in making their returns you 
would confer a favor. 
. Is there any uniform set of directions to Asses- 
sors? Farmers,do, not generally understand as 
to what. is liable to taxation and what is exempt 
by the law. Scarcely two Assessors can be found 
here that assess alike, and in no two States can I 
find that the assessment is made the same. One 
values Cows at $12, another at $30. Some allow 
a deduction for board of farm laborers while oth- 
ers do not. 
The directions issued last May to the assessors 
tof Illinois were to exempt all hay and grain con- 
sumed on the farm, taxes, amount paid for la- 
bor on the farm; value of board of laborers, rent 
of farm, insurance, repairs, and interest on en- 
cumbrances on the farm, besides $600 exempt by 


law. 
New-York assesssors exempted taxes, insur- 


,ance, repairs, fertilizers, and seeds purchased, 
amount paid for hired labor, $6 per month for 
subsistence of laborers, shoeing horses and cattle, 
repairs on agricultural implements, interest on 

;incumbrances of farm, the cost of grain, and feed 
purchased for subsistence of stock. 

The assessors here taxed all-hay and grain rais- 
ed, and made no allowance for what was. consum- 
ed on the farm; nor allowed for the board of 1la- 
borers, or repairs of farm and implements. The 
difference in the modes of assessing between 
Michigan, and New-York and Illinois, operates 
unequal and unjust. Take for instance, a farm 
that produces 100 tons of hay and 2000 bushels 
of corn, which is al] fed to stock on the farm— 

‘sheep, young cattle and horses, fatting cattle and 
farm teams. 

Now, by the rules of New York and Illinois 
the assessor taxes the increased value of the young 
stock for the year past and the sales made; but 
the Michigan assessor taxes all hay and corn rais- 
ed, the increase in value of stock and all sales 
made of stock, is increasing the tax here two and 
three-fold over the tax as assessed there. Hay 
here was valued at $8,00 per ton and corn at 40 

cents per brshel, when our assessment was taken, 
making $1600 additional in Michigan. 

‘Some difference should be made in the value of 
‘tock and farm products in different localities, but 
jt, should not’ double ina, mile, nor should hay 
and grain be assessed at twenty-five per cent. 


above its value. Often in parts of the country . 





distant from towns or - railroad, there'is no sale 
‘for hay and coarse grain, and the cost of drawing 
toa market is equal to the price obtained after 
the farmer reaches it. J. H. Garpner. 


CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 

Cotton, wool, silk and flax are the necessary 
attendants of civilization. Possessed in their va- 
ried, combinations, they mark the progress, of 
mind in the arts. Either, alone, would not: be 
sufficient—neither must be “ king.’ Combined, 
they are republican in tendency, and a basis of 
independence. A country like our own, which 


_can produce all of them, and transpose them into 


such endless forms of beauty and comfort, must 
be great,intelligent and powerful. _ While cotton, 
by involuntary labor, was controlling commerce, 
that part of the nation engaged in its production 
made little intellectual or moral progress, and the 
whole nation suffered. Rebellion has severed the 
grasping, gigantic’ power of cotton. Though for 
a while dependent operatives must suffer for 
bread, the result will be most favorable. Mark 
the thrift of the wool-growing interest. ‘The 
North and the West have s¢ized the favorable 
moment, and grand results are following. The 
hills and valleys are teaming with choicest flocks, 
and wealth is magically distributed among thie 
hardworking yeomanry of this great nation. And 
now another chance opens to stimulate to greater 
activity and excellence the ordinary agriculturist. 
The demand for flax brings a promised reward to 
the deor of every man who holds an acre of land. 
And after a fair trial, should the cultivation of 
flax not prove remunerative,still the thought and 
effort necessary to determine that fact will have 
intellectually benefitted millions, and lead to new 
developments of their slumbering powers. 
SOIL. 

It is not probable that the raising of flax can 
be so general and remunerative as wool. Soil 
and atmospheric influences have more effect upon 
flax than wool. A soil suited for corn, and in'’s 
good common condition for that crop, is suitable 
for flax. It should be well pulverized, and ndt 
weedy. It will bear more moisture in the air 
without injury than corn, and is not so sensitive 
to cold. Farmers in this section used to sow it 
early in May or else not till June. If the ground 
froze a trifle just as it was about to break thro’, 
it did it no harm, and in that casé it would not be 
injured by light frosts after it came up. But if 
there was no frost after it vegetated till it was 
about an inch high or so, a light oné was sure to 
kill it then, Like many other crops, it will not 
grow repeatedly upon the same spot. It was al- 
ways said to do better on land not: previously 
sown to it, and newish land was usually preferred 
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This would indicate that it was am cahunding 
crop, and that it required several years to restore 
to the soil the elements drawn from it. by a crop 


of :flax. 
The seed used to be quite an item in the prof- 


its of the crop, altbough the fiber was said not 
to be so good when it stood till the seed was per- 
fected, No one iii however, of pulling it 
before. 

CULTIVATION, HARVESTING AND CLEANING, 

It is nearly forty years since the writer had 
any experience in flax raising, and its subsequent 
preparation for the wheel at home, or the market, 
Let. me recall the process : 

Ground that had been planted the previous 
year selected, plowed and cross-plowed, and har- 
rowed till the seed bed was very even and fine.— 
One-half bushel of seed was sown on forty square 
rods of ground, equal to two bushels per acre.—-. 
It was well harrowed in, and then “ bughed” over 
to make the surface as smooth as possible. If 
the weeds did not trouble, nothing more was done 
till a majority of the seed-bowls were, turned 
slightly brown. Then came the back-aching pro- 
cess of “pulling flax,” somewhat along in August. 
Men, boys, women and girls, if they could be per- 
suaded, went at it. The hand grasped just be- 
low the seed-bowls what it could readily gather, 
and with an outward jerk, started the root just 
out of the soil. It was then seized by the, other 
hand and held while another handful was gathered 
and started in the same way. When the (usual- 
ly left hand) had all it could readily hold, a few 
straws were twisted or tied round it for a band, 
and the litte bundle was thrown down to dry, or 
set upright in squads of twenty or thirty bun- 
dles, This process was always trying to both 
back and hands, especially “soft” hands. When 
partially dry it was carried to the barn and set 
upright to more perfectly cure the seed, The 
next process was to thresh off the seed, It was 
then carried to some smooth plat of ground, 
usually mowed land, and spread for “rotting,” — 
And here there was a still move severe back-tae 
It was thinly and evenly spread in rows upon the 
stubble of the mowland, usually the last of Aug- 
ust or before the middle of September. In this 
condition it lay some four to six weeks, under the 
trial of dew, rain, and sun, by the combined in- 
fluence of which the wood of the stem became 
brittle and easily separated from the fiber. When 
hy trial it. was found.to be sufficiently “rotted” 
it.was raked up into large bundles, and when dry 
carried.to.the barn or shed for storage. Here it 
uanally remained till the cold, drying winds. of 
the next March, .Then came the process of “get- 
ting out the, flax,”, This was cold, dusty work, 
sndasuit of old clothes were resorted to, Of the 





toole first j in pears was the “break,” a kind of. in- 
discribable; horse | in »‘two parts. ide action of 
which. was much as if you should lay some straws 
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upon the extended and spread fingers of one hand! 


and then with the other. fingers press. the straws 
down through the,openings.. The slats of thé 
“break” interlocked in a similar manner, and the 
flax being. between, the wood or the stem‘ was 


broken into shives and. partially separated from: 


the fiber. 
hear distinctly the slam, slang, bang, slam of the 
old break. 

Next in order was the “swinging.” This was 
to clean out the shives or stem part, and also to 
soften the fiber, much like the effect: upon ‘the 
ends of the thread or silk when a whip is ‘snapped. 
A handful was taken in the left: hand and ‘held 
over the top of a perpendicular board five or six 
inches wide, made fast at the bottom toa block 
on the floor. 
right hand, a stroke was made downward upon 
the end-of the flax hanging over the topof the 


board, and these blows repeated till that end of» 


the flax: was cleaned of the shives, when the 
other end received a'similar whipping, and the 
whole was made soft and fine. 

There was still another process before the flax 
was, considered fully dressed for the foot-wheel, 
and ‘that consisted in ‘| hetcheling,” or combing it 


Even at this distant day I can.seem to: 


With a “swingling-knife” in’ the: 


with asteel-toothed hetchel, rendering the fila-: 


ments still more fine and soft. The refuse combed 
out was termed tow, and was usually carded by 
hand and spun on a large wheel, by the “girls” im 
their first lessons on spinning, for filling. or woof, 
while the combed portion was sprend upon a dis- 
taff and spun into warp on the little or. foot-wheel, 


by the more experienced and patient mothers or: 


maiden aunts of the household. The cloth thus 
made was strong and very. durable. But there is 
still.a shrinking of the flesh at the very thought 
of putting such rough, coarse textures next the 
skin on a cold winter morning.—W; D.L.,.m 
N. H. Journal of Agl. ( 





Barn Yarps.—As some inquiry has been made 
about a way to make dry barn yards, I will pro- 
pose a plan, and would say that the yard most be 
raised with something, above. the Jevel of the 
ground around it, except it be. planked, and in 
that case it must be slippery at times and soor 
rot out., It, makes but little difference what, the 


yard is raised with, except clay, If stone. are, 
most. convenient, cover it one foot thick with 


them, taking care to pound up some of the top, - 


ones with a sledge hammer; then put, on dirt or, 


sand, (coal. pit bottom is better,) and shape to 


your liking, and when you, have used. this yard , 


two years, my word for it you will say it has not 
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cost too much. Do you say it cannot be raised 
unless the barn is raised; then raise the barn.— 
Put a screw under and you can raise one corner 
one foot high in five minutes. Every farmer 
should have one or more screws ; they are handy 
for many things besides raising buildings,and they 
cost but little—$2.50 at the foundry, and all the 
fitting they require is a piece of plank one foot 
square, with a hole in it for the collar. 





FAILURE OF SEEDS. 


Complaint is often made of the failure of seeds, 
and dishonestly imputed to the grower or vender, 
where the unfortunate result is attributable solely 
to the planter. 

The germination of a seed in the soil, is one of 
the most beautiful and wonderful of all the ope- 
rations of nature, and when contemplated with a 
scientific eye, will be found to be the result of a 
concurrence of causes, so intimately interindepen- 
dent, and nicely balanced, that failure, even where 
the vita) principle is unimpaired and perfect, can 
scarcely excite surprise. Asa result, it may be 
considered as produced by. the combined agency 
of earth, air, moisture and heat, and in order that 
the development may be successful, it is indispen- 
sable that these elements be duly combined and 
adjusted in accordance with the specific habits 
and wauts of different kinds o! seeds. 

Hence it is that culturists frequently encounter 
no small difficulty in causing some kinds to ger- 
minate ; and hence, too, the well founded doubts 
of the anxious husbandman or gardener respect- 
ing certain crops, till the appearance of the youth- 
ful plant allays his fears by the gratifying assur- 
ance that all is well, We offer a brief explana- 
tion of the causes occasioning the frequent luss of 
crops, as is supposed, from the non-germination of 
the seed. Inorder to exonerate seedsmen and 
producers from the unjust imputations of those to 
whom want of skill and information in sowing is 
apt to suggest the supposition that they have 
been imposed on, we submit the following re- 
marks. 

’ In order that a seed may germinate healthily, 
it ‘must, in the first place be exposed to the unre- 
stricted and free operations, conjointly exerted, 
of the three elements, viz.: moistwre, atmospheric 
air and heat, It is also essential that light should ' 
be excluded until such time as the nutritive mat- 
ters contained in the seed, shall have been ex- 
hausted, or the root, by having obtained a. perma- 
~ nent fixture and position in the soil, is prepared 
to derive its sustenance from that medium. 

“In ‘the first ‘place, immediately upon being 
placed in the soil and ‘covered,the seed experienc- 
e8'a modification ‘of ‘its ‘physical’ properties; ‘its 
starch is transformed into sugar, or pultaceous 





matter, which is the appropriate nourishment of 
the nascent plant. If at this stage of its develop- 
ment, the surrounding soil should be suddenly 
deprived of its moisture, the plant would  inevi- 
tably be destroyed. But with a full supply of 
moisture, the contents of the seed will continue 
to swell, until, by degrees, the formation of the 
future root being completed, the point penetrates 
the integument, or shell, enveloping the seed 
lobes, in a downward direction, while about the 
same time the plumule, or that part, which be- 
comes the stem, is evolved, and progressively 
makes its way upwards to the air, which, with 
the elements of heat and moisture, are no less 
essential to its existence, than to the development 
or germination of the seed. 

When seeds are planted or sowed, they free 
quently experience the incipient fermentation, or 
normal change preparatory to germination, and 
the earth not being sufficiently consolidated 
round them, they perish from lack of moisture; 
or it may be from a too copious supply of mois- 
ture, where the ground is humid and unduly re- 
tentive around them. 

Seeds are sometimes buried too deep, and thus 
perish from lack of warmth and air. When seeds 
are of small size, great care should be exercised 
in the preparation of the soil for their reception. 
It should be very fine, in which state it will ad- 
mit of the degree of compression necessary to 
bring it in contact with every part of the seed, 
and yet not be sufficiently consolidated to impair 
its vegetative powers, even in case of drought. 

In putting in crops, the careful farmer will con- 
sult both the state of the weather and the condi- 
tion of the soil, and regulate his conduct accord- 
ingly. Ifthe surface be dry, and the indications 
are of clear and dry weather, he will consider an 
extra amount of covering necessary, for no seed 
will germinate in a dry soil, and that which is 
moist and in a condition to retain an adequate 
supply, exists, at stich time only at a consider 
able depth. But if the weather be cold and the 
soil wet, he will see the necessity of depositing 
his seed nearer the surface ; it will then be more 
directly exposed to the vivifying infiuences of 
the sun, and be less liable to be smothered by 
excess of moisture, when the soil is saturated with 


wet. 
Many seeds are so small and the pericarp et 


closing the seed lobes so excessively hard, that 
they generally remain a long time in the soil be-” 
fore germination commerices, ‘unless extra care’ i 

bestowed in sowing them.’ By compressing thé 

soil closely around them, this tenderness of devel- 

opment is to a certain extent overcome. But it 
is more judicious, before committing such seeds; 

to the soil, to prepare them by a temporary i 
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mersion in some steep, which will soften the in- 
tegument, and prepare them for a healthy, and 
more rapid start.—N. Eng. Farmer. 





Mineral Wealth oft Arizona, 


_A number of the lst California Cavalry writing 
from Arizona Territory, to the Grand Rapids 
Eagle, says : 

“ You have, by this time, been informed by the 
Pacific exchanges, of the recent immense gold 
discoveries. made near the Gila river, which, in 
point of richness, will shorty rival the halcyon 
days of California, or Australia, and ultimately 
assist’ our national financiers in paying off the war 
debt. I have seen the gold in quantities sufficient 
to silence any skeptical scruples which I might 
entertain about endorsing the recent reports.— 
There is gold here in apparently inexhaustable 
quantities. 

This discovery is the death-warrant ,to the 
Apache. It has long been known to frontiermen, 
that Arizonia was rich in minerals; yet the sav- 
ages which infest the mountain ranges of this 
country, were far too numerous and troublesome 
to permit sinall parties to “‘prospect” for indica- 
tions, and large parties lacked faith to venture.— 
These Indians are brave, hardy and abstemious— 
living entirely by the chase and the plundering of 
emigrant trains. From the peculiar topography 
of the country, they can watch the progress of 
trains for miles along the dusty road over this 
desert region, and, selecting the most favorable 
opportunity and position, swoop down upon them, 
capturing what they want and destroying all else, 
and then fly to the mountains to enjoy their booty, 
and mediate fresh robberies. But the California 
soldiers have been giving them some pretty severe 
lessons in endurance, perseverance, and, I must 
add, blood-thirstiness, ql 

Some twenty-five miles northwest of our pre- 
sent camp, there are.a few log cabins, now, desert- 
ed, which were formerly occupied by some four or 
five hundred Sonorian. miners, who, in the usual 
rudely primitive Mexican fashion, managed to ex- 
tract gold in sufficient quantities to keep them 
alive, Some are reported to have made several 
fortunes here; but, latterly, the Indians have be- 
come so troublesome as to have depopulated the 
place, and the.,mine,is abandoned. About ten 
miles due East from the deserted mining town, is 
the ancient copper. mine of Santa Rita, from which 
great quantities of ore was formerly taken and 
sent to Mexico.. aft 3 

It. was,the site of a town, formerly containing 

2,400 inhabitants. .No_ sound now broke the si- 

lence which hung around the spot, formerly. alive, 


(where night, was made, musical by the tinkle of 


feet of joyous Senoritas, in the fandango which 
usually followed the day’s labor. Five miles west 
of our present camp is one of the greatest objects 
of interest to be found in this country. It is the 
warm spring, or Ojo Caliento. It is a basin of al- 
most boiling water, formed in the cone of a small 
hill, situated on a vast plain. It is evidently the 
crater of a now slumbering volcano. Upon the 
rugged rim one can sit for hours, watching the gas 
bubbles rising to the surface of the black chasm 
and bursting. A few years ago some pioneers 
established a bath house and saloon here, which 
was patronized by the citizens of another little 
settlement, situated about half a mile north of 
our present camp, (Mowrie city), and which 
boasted of a newspaper for public men—a few 
such pureminded patriots as Ned McGowen and 
Phil ¥. Herbert, etc., with more insignificant citi- 
zens to the number of twelve or fifteen hundred. 
But the Apaches massacred almost every one here 
and drove them off. The recent discoveries of 
minerals and the attention which it will attract 
from the hardy pioneer of the Mississippi Valiey, 
together with a flood of California fortune seek- 
ers, will once more reclaim this region to civiliza- 
tion; and where the Anglo Saxon establishes him- 
self—unlike the Mexican—he stays for good.” 


T. B. PETERSON & BRO’S., Philadelphia, 
have issued the following new publications, which 
have been Jaid upon our our table. “The Reject- 
ed Wife,” by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, is one of the 
best stories of the day—in pathos it is equal to 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”—its plot is founded upon 
inferred incidents from the life of Arnold, the 
traitor, ‘True as Steel,” by the same authoress, 
and the “ Fatal Marriage,” by Mrs. Emma D. E. 
N. Southworth, her scenes are life pictures found- 
ed upon fact, and her sentiments contain a great 
purity, in both conception and style. All] of the 
above books are intensely American in their inci- 
dents and characters, “The Lost Bank Note,” 
and the “Shadow of Ashleydyat” abounding with 
gems of English life scenes—“The Gold Seekers” 
and ‘Tiger Slayer,” by Gustave Aimard, are al- 
so issued by the same extensive publishers. For 
sale by J. A. Rovys, near the Detroit Post’ Office, 
together with “Harper’s Magazine, “Beadles Dime 
Tales,” and all other popular works of the day. 








Tue Presipent’s Sicx-sep Joxe.—While the 


| President was lying in his bed, week before. last, 


sick with the small-pox, the usher entered with 
something less than a bushel of cards from eager 
office seekers from all over the country, anxious 
for an audience. The physician said to the abet, 
« Do not admit a man—not a man. The Pt - 
ident must not be disturbed.” Old ‘Abe’ rolled 
over, chuckling feebly,and. remarked dryly—¢Let 


’em come, let,’em come; I've, got something, at 





the guitar and the cadenced patter of the little 


Jast, to give every one of ’em. 
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HORTICULTURE, 


A Discovery:in Grape Culture. 








© Tna discussion upon the merits of the grape 


by the members of the Illinois State Horticultu-’ 


ral Society, at its last meeting, a remarkable 
statement of facts has been received from one of 


the members ot’ that suciety since the date’ of: 


that meeting. He states that he understands’ 
well the character of the. Delaware grape. He 
He has vines that bear abundantly, and. others 
that do not bear at all. He has Delaware vines 
that have always been strong growers, and others 
that had‘ only a feeble, sickly existence. He had 
been puzzled as to the cause of this difference ; 
but experiments and ‘observation hail satisfied 

him that he had discovered the cause. He says 

if the Delaware is propagated by ‘cuttings from 

bearing wood, it will grow strong and fruit early 

and abundantly, invariably. If propagated from 

barren wood, it will make a feeble growth and 

never fruit: The writer asserts that this man is 

a skillful and successful horticulturist, and that 

his assertion will command the confidence of all 

who know him. 

On further inquiry this statement is confirmed 
by others, and among the number Dr. J. A. Ken- 
nicott, of Chicago, He states that he has two- 
year old vines loaded with fruit. He asserts that 
he knows that they were propagated from bearing 
wood by Charles Downing, Esq. He has other 
vines propagated from bearing wood obtained 
from his father, the late Doctor Kennicott, which 
, are also giving fruit and growing strongly. But 
vines which he has himse]f propagated from barren 
wood yield no fruit, and sustain the sickly and 
weakly character so often given to the Delaware 
vine. 

This is certainly a very important discovery, 
should these assertions prove true, which, with 
such testimony, can hardly be doubted. Nor is it 
probable tliat this peculiarity is confined to the 
Delaware variety alone, but, on trial, other varie- 
ties would likely present the same characteristics 
The great demand for Delaware vines has led to 
the employment of everything that would pro- 
duce,one, and this may in some instances explain 
the canse of the complaints we so often hear from 
certain cy]tivators in regard to its weak growth 
and want of productiyeness. Two or three years 
ago I heard of one extensive vine-grower near 
Cincinnati, who had compared the growth of the 
Vines propagated’ by Dr. Grant with some propa- 
gated by others, and found the difference so great 
{no doubt without understanding fully the cause] 
that he was induced to'sell all others, and pur- 
chased vines'to large amount of Dr. Grant. It 





‘is well known that Dr. Grant is’ a careful and 
scintific propagator. 


would be interesting to receive the views of Dr. 
Grant upon the statement of the Ilinois cultiva- 
tors. 

The above facts go a great ways in explaining 
why there is so much difference in both vines and 
opinions, in regard to grapes of the same variety,’ 
when cultivated in similar soil and latitudes. 


SHELTER AND PROTECTION OF OR- 
GRADS: 


From Department of ‘Agriculture Report for 1862, 


Among the many subjects of interest to the, 


fruit-grower there are none that so imperatively 
demand his attention as those of shelter and pro- 
tection to his crops; certainly there are none that 
present a greater prospéct of increased remunera- 
tion in the products of the orchard and garden; 
Tt cannot have escaped the notice of those who 
are familiar with foreign works on horticulture, 
that their principal gardens and fruit grounds are 
surrounded by walls or hedges, showing that pro- 
tection is deemed essential, or absolutely neces- 


‘sary to secure the best products by rendering the 


climate more congenial, and approaching more 
nearly the atmospheric conditions of warmer Jati+ 
tudes. % 

Allowing that the American climate, at least 
over the greater portion of the continent, is par- 
ticularly favorable to the production of fruits, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in sheltered 
city gardens, vegetation commences at an earlier 
period, and, as a consequence, fruits ripen earlier, 
and in many instances attain a greater degree of 


perfection, and are less liable to casualties and. 


diseases, than those in more open exposures ; and 
those of a somewhat tender nature, as the fig 
and exotic grape, will flourish and fruit when 
thus protected, while in contiguous open localities 
they would be killed to the root every winter. 
It has become a standard remark of late that 
many of our best fruit trees-are more liable to 
disease, and their products more generally in- 
ferior, both as to quantity and quality, than they 
formerly were. Admitting as a fact that much 
of this inferiority is owing to the increased age of 
orchards, a8 well as negligent culture, it cannot 
be denied that, even with improved knowledge ia 
culture, many fruits are not produced’ in such per- 
fection as formerly, under what ‘would now be 
very properly te:med unskilled labor. ,' 
Throughout most of the older eultivated re 
gions of our. country it is now of rare occurrence 
to find an orchard producing fruit’ not more of 
less imperfect. Apples are disfigured by warty 
and seab-like blotches, and pesre’s are adalat oat 





His plants are grown. from’ 
good wood, and are always well ripened. It’ 
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w-tthless. Blights, so called, are also more ‘fre- 
quently met, and their origin as little understood 
as‘it was fifty yearsiago. We are fully aware of 


the prevailing tendency of some to applaud the: 


past'and decry the present. We can, also, give 


full allowance for the sympathetic associations of, 


youthful times, when all seemed fair to our eyes, 
and when “stolen waters were sweet, and bread 
eaten in secret pleasant,” and quarrel: not with 
those who cannot see in our Bartletts and Belle 


Lucratives any such excellence as characterized) 


the early Catharines of boyhood. Making due 
allowance for all this, we are still convinced that 
both diseases: and destructive insects are on the 
increase, and that.the time has arrived,in all its 
fullness. when. cultivators must. possess themselves 
ofall attainable knowledge relative to the. prin- 
ciples of vegetable growth, and endeavor to de- 


duce from such knowledge a course of practice 


applicable to their locality and the various crops 
they cultivate. 

When. agricultural chemists first proposed to 
instruct us, and point the more practical operator 
to the proper mode of culture, high. promises of 
veluable aid: were’ given, and cultivators were in- 
duced to place confidence in the promises so lav- 
ishly bestowed. The conviction is, however, gra- 
dually becoming more settled that these promises 
are not fulfilled. This was not unforeseen by in- 
telligent, practical operators, as it was evident 
that the multifarious agénts of vegetation, and 
their still further ramified combinations, could 
not be confined to the laboratory of the chemist ; 
more particularly would the physical agents, air, 
light, heat,.and. moisture, be excluded from his 
investigations, or, at most, be but casually consi- 
dered in his analytical labors, For example, in 
the analysis of a soil the chemist can very ac- 
curately determine the kind and amount of its 
ingredients, but he cannot so readily explain the 
exact specific relation that exists between these 
raw ingredients and their preparation as food for 
plants. He can bring to his aid the energetic and 
active properties of fire, acids, and alkalies, and is 
thus enabled to separate and value the substances 
of which the soil is composed; but this know- 

alone will not justify him in pronouncing 
upon the adaptability of that svil to produce 4 
trop, for it has been repeatedly shown that a soil 
MAY possess an abundance of the substances re- 
quired by a crop,.and. yet be unproductive, for 


the reason that these elementary substances, al- 


g4 present, may not be in a sufficiently solu- 
ble condition to be available for the purpose of 
Vegetation. 
The constituent parts of a plant may, also, be 
Very accurately determined; but how they are 


obisined, climinated, held together, and assimilat- 





Trisha 


ed by the plant, is another branch of study, as it 
‘is also. the most, important, Those who form, 
theories and base their deductions, upon, investi-, 
gations confined to the simple changes of, dend, 
matter will find so many opposing influences, when ; 
life is concerned, as will compel them to, a, further; 
study more intimately connected with vegetable 
physiology, and the important part: that organic, 
agencies exercise in the growth' of plants, and: the 
physical condition rather than the chemical con- 
stitution of the soil upon which they grow.. 

In the. culture of plants. the great-aim should: 


undoubtedly be to: properly balance the agencies 4.) 


of growth; this is the great art of culture+~; 
Aware of the unlimited ramifications of this:sub- 


ject, it is not proposed to enter upon it at present>, 


further than slightly glance at the importance of! 
shelter as an auxiliary towards securing a de-) 
sirable equilibrium of some of these agencies. 

In brief, it may be stated that the necessities: 
of shelter are two-fold—to guard against exces- 
sive aridity during summer and severe cold during 
winter. In other words, to modify the debilitat- 
ing effects of the injurious evaporation produced 
by the extremes of heat and cold. 

The debilitating effect upon vegetation of. con- 
tinued aridity during summer is well known, and 
various eéxpedients are resorted to, in order to 
ameliorate its influence, and it is found that one 


of the most effective, and at the same time most 
available means of checking evaporation is by ar- 
resting the currents by shelters of vegetation.— 
Our natural forests are rapidly being destroyed, 
and it is admitted that the destruction of forests 
tends to lesson the moisture’ both of the atmos- 


phere and the soil. The disappearance of the 
streams in the mountains of Greece, and the sul-+ 
try atmosphere and droughts of Cape de Verd 


islands, have been attributed to the destruction 


of forests. In densely wooded. countries, where, 
in connexion with excessive rains, the climate is 
rendered unhealthly, clearing the lands of vege- 
tation has been the means of vast improvement 
as we are told has been experienced at Rio de 
Janeiro. Hence it is reasonable to suppose that 
by planting belts and groups, in masses, of hardy, 
suitable trees, in the vicinity of orchards and gar- 
dens, the dry currents will be arrested, and in- 


jurious exhalations from the crops measurably 


prevented; and, further, it may be found that at- 
mospheric moisture will be increased by the prox- 
imity of such masses of trees from the results of 
condensation on their surface, That exhalation 
is much diminished when the drying current is 
arrested, and increaged with the rapidity of ‘the 
arid, breeze, is well, known, and the formula ‘hap 


cee ek PS 


state of the air, wou 
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_of moisture, would yield one hundred and twenty- 

five in moderate breeze, and one hundred and fif- 
ty in a high wind; the beneficial effects of arrest- 
ing or diminishing the force of currents is, there- 
fore, very evident, 

So little are we acquainted with the diseases of 
plants, that no intelligent classification of them 
has been attempted. The terms mildew and blight 
are used in a general sense to indicate the results / 
of disorganization ; but the causes that produce 
these results are not so readily distinguished. 

Mildew, in some one or other of its forms, has 
become of the greatest evils connected with fruit 
culture. The mildew on the native and foreign 
grape, on the gooseberry, the cracking and scab- 
bing of the pear and the apple, are well known 
causes of perplexity to cultivators; and, although 
the formation and increase of mildew is not par- 
ticularly well understood, and while it is, perbaps, 
premature to advance the opinion that it is whol- 
ly the result of atmospheric disturbances, and 
capable of being prevented by suitable shelters, 
there is accumulating evidence showing that posi- 
tion and exposure are closely connected with its 
appearance and exemption. 

or the successful adorment of lawns and plea- 
sure grounds, shelter is of the first importance.— 
One of the greatest obstacles to the growth of 
choice evergreen trees and shrubs, especially dur- 
ing the earlier stages of growth, is the aridity of 
our summers. Broad-leaved evergreens, as the 
Mahonia, the Rhododendron, and others of similar 
character, must be sheltered and protected if they 
are expected to grow into objects of beauty or in- 
terest, {n their native habitat these plants are 
protected by superior vegetation, and surrounded 
with an atmosphere more uniformly charged with 
moisture than they usually are in artificial planta- 
tions. 

Protection during winter is not less an object 
of utility. The degree of cold that plants will 
resist uninjured is a question that cannot be defi- 
nitely answered; a plant will occasionally be de- 
stroyed by a degree of cold that it previously en- 
countered without apparent injury. We are not 
to suppose, in cases of this kind, that they. pro- 
ceed from changes in the laws of nature, but 
rather that the resisting power, by some means 
or other, has been reduced, or, what is more prob- 
able, that the mere thermometric degree of cold 
is not the main cause of injury. 

Future investigations may determine that many 
of the diseases of plants originate from the effects 
of cold and its accompaniments during winter.— 
There i is no reason why fatal influences may not 
Loe apt in vegetable as well as in animal'o sm, 

our experience and observation has led to the 


conviction that ‘such instances’ are by no means 
rare. 





According to the theories of De Candolle, the 
power of plants to resist extremes of tempers 
ture is— 

1. In the inverse ratio of the quantity of water 
which they contain. 

2. In proportion to the viscidity of their fluids, 

3. In the inverse ratio of the rapidity with 
which their fluids circulate. 

4. In proportion to the size of the cells so is the 
liability of plants to freeze. 

5. The power of plants to resist the occtwounil 
of temperature is in exact proportion to the 
amount of confined air which the structure of the 
plants themselves enables them to contain. 


Whatever degree of truth these theories may contain, there 
is not much calculated to materially assist the ordinary cult 
vator. He cannot ascertain the dimensions of the cells, neith 
er can he measure the quantity, nor decide upon the quality 
of their fluids; external appearances will not contribute t 
his aid, for, while the oak and the orange are undeniably of 
solid texture, the one is hardy and the other is not; the wood 
of the fig is similar in texture to that of the willow; but while 
the first is susceptible of injury from slight frost, the willow 
will stand unharmed through our most severe winters, 


The exact process by which cold destroys plants is a matter 
on which there is room for much conjecture, The mechanical , 
action due to the expansion of fluids while freezing, in lacerat 
ing and disrupting their tissue and thereby destroying the con 
nexion of the sap vessels, has been deemed a sufficient expl+ 
nation. We cannot, however, ider its lusive reason 
for all the phenomena observed when plants are frozen. The 
disruption of tissue and fluid cells is a probable and reasonable 
cause of decay, and no doubt deaths are produced from this 
cause; but, as has already been remarked, plants may at tims 
be subjected toa severity ot cold that solidifies th.: sap, and 
yet remain perfect and healthy, while they will succumb 
comparatively slight cold, if long continued and oe 
by rapidity in the currents of air. 


When green house or other tender plants are accidentally 
frozen, they may, be resuscitated by carefully shading them 
from the sun, sprinkling them with water, and surrounding 
them with a moist atmosphere, continuing these conditiom 
until the temperature is increased to a safe point, We hare 
repeatedly tried the experiment of removing'a plant thus fr 
en into s house, where it was placed under the influence of) & 
dry heat and exposed to the sun while in the frozen state, nd 
the experiment proved fatal to the plant. This mode of tres’ & 
ing green-house plants, when accidentally exposed toa fowde 
grees of frost, is a common and successful expedient. 
have seen eight degrees of frost suddenly obtain in s gree# 
house containing a varied collection of plants, many of thea 
ofa very tender nature, and so completely frozen that malj — 
of the branches and succulent shoots were rendered as brittls, 
and broke as easily asa delicate rod of glass; yet by proup 
and effectual shading, and increasing the moisture and tem 
perature slowly, very few were injured. It is difficult toc 
ceive how plants so cironmstanced could escape destruction! 
their tissue is disrupted when the sap which they contain # 
converted into ice, since no after treatinent could then a 
them, as no press, ¢ither slow or rapid, could rezonstra¢t’ ° 
tissue, ; 

, Whatever inay be the injury from disruption, we azo j 
yinced that extreme cold, and. extreme heat act in a similt 
manner upon plants, and that exbaustive evaporation fs 
ly injurious, whether produced by one or other of j 
tremes; and although phystologists have not been able #" 
any well defined explanation why one plent is hardier 
another, further than tbat ite constitution is adapted tof 
tural ¢lithate, itis well known that plants are renderéd 
capable of resisting extremes when their wood has at 
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{ts greatest degree of maturity. This also coincides with the 
opinion of De Candolle; his first, second, and third axioms 
prove that plants resist frost in proportion to the solidity of 
their wood. 

Perfect maturity of growth is the great object of all culti- 
vation; this fact should always be uppermost in the mind of 
the fruit grower. Too much importance cannot be placed on 
the fundamental principle, in fruit culture, that whatever 
tends to render tissue moist, increases its susceptibility to ine 
jury from cold, and whatever tends to reduce humidity, and 
hasten the conversion of fluid-matter into woody fibre, in- 
oreases its power of resisting cold; but this is not the only re- 
sult of thorough maturity, for without it there can be no fruit, 
The failures in fruit-culture arising from excessive luxuriance, 
and stimulated growths that never mature, are beyond calcu- 
lation. The production of mere wood growth and the produc- 
tion of fruit are antagonistic processes; and until this fact is 
recognized and acted upon the highest oxcellence of culture 
will not be attained. 

With regard to the hardihood of plants and the necessities of 
protection, there are individuals who maintain that a fruit 
tyee or plant to be valuable, or fitted for general culture, must 
beable to take care of itself. This cannot be looked upon in 
any other light than as a lame excuse for indolenco and neg- 
' lect, Itis the province of man to assist nature in producing 
such results as he finds most desirable for his purposes; and if 
he removes plants from their natural conditions, and then 
leaves them to take care of themselves, he must expect to re- 
alize the usual consequences of neglect. 

The object of these remarks may be rendered more apparent 
bya brief enumeration of some of the more important advan- 
tages which may be expected from partial shelter and protec- 
tion, and through them the exemption from, or modification 
of diseases of various kinds on some-of the most valuable fruit 
trees and plants, 

; The Apple. 

The cracking of the apple and the blotches and scarifications 
frequently observed on its surface have been referred to the 
attack of fungoid growths or mildew. Various examples have 
been cited where orchards, sheltered from prevailing winds, 
have shown a decided exemption from these attacks, In op- 
position to this supposed cause of immunity it has been asked, 
Are our orchards more exposed now, than they formerly were? 
_ Asa general rule, we think it quite likely that they are, seeing 
_ thatin all sections as cultivation increases the forests are gra 
dnglly thinned and cleared. The effects of destroying the for- 
| ¢sts ofa country have already been noted; and we have a par- 
Hal recognition of the importance of shelter in precept of many 
{ntelligent orchardists who advocate the planting of fruit trees 
_ Much closer than has formerly been the rule, and also in the 
practice of encouraging the trees to branch quite to the surface, 
instead of training to a clear stem five or six fect trom the roots, 
Both these expedient have a tendency to prevent rapid cireu- 
lation of air through the orchard, and consequently sre so far 
§ preventive against evaporation from the soil as well as from 
the surfaces of the trees, Examples are not yet. sufficiently 
aumerous to warrant a decided opinion; but so far as they 
» have been noted, the prospect of greater immunity by, this 
mode of treatment is encouraging, 


The Pear. ‘ 

The cracking of this fruit has given rise to much speculation, 
and various theories have been advanced with reference to the 
| se, For a long period the opinion prevailed that it was ow 
ing to.» deficiency of certain mineral ingredients in the soll, 
40d various remedies based on this assumption were freely dis- 
_ Pensed and tried, but with indifferent. success, It is not now 
doubted that it is the result of mildew, and that the atmos- 
Phere, and not the soil, is ut fault. Ip support of the opinion 
thet it is governed by atmospheric influences, the fact may be 
| QMoted that the White Doyenne, one of the finest pears when 

rivet, rarely sueceeds in exposed localities; yet, when grown 

Nions thoroughly protected, it is still produced in all its 

inty and excellence. Referring to cases.with which 

We are familiar, we have seen annual exhibitions of this fruit 
Gown in the built-up portions of the cities of Philadelphia and 





cured to me that it was induced from evaporation at a time 
when the plants were unable to absorb by the roots, When 
the Soil is frozen to a depth of sixteen inches it is evident that 
all roots within that depth must also be frozen, and absorption 
and circulation be completely arrested. While the roots are 
in this state the branches are subject to the drying air ofspring, 
and their juices are exhausted by evaporation; the supply of 
moisture by the roots being inert, the plant bas no more pow- 
er of supporting life than it would have supposing it tobe cut 
over at the surtace and thrown on the giound, These conili- 
tions, long continued, must result in injury; and if not imme- 
diately destructive, disease is engendered, to be intensified by 
the first untoward influence, 

It is not to be supposed that this is the solo cause of blights, 
but I am convinced that it is a frequent one, and more preva- 
lent on what are termed dwarf pears, the roots of which being 
quince, do not reach so deep as the pear roots, but rather rami- 
fy and spread nearer the surface, and therfore are more likely 
to be included in the frozen strata, Supposing that this was 
& source of blight, I adopted the practice of covering over the 
roots in early winter with charcoal dust, a few inches in depth 
of which will entirely prevent the penetration of frost. Since 
this precaution has been adopted, I have not observed even & 
blighted limb or leaf, I think it cannot be shown that the 
roots of plants are in any degree benefited by being frozen, and, 
it can certainly be shown that they are oftentimes injured by 
it. Therefore it is a safe. rule to protect the roots so that their 
absorbing powers may constantly be ready for action, 

It may be well to note, in connexion with this subject, that 
crops, both of apples and pears, are sometimes lost by late 
frosts when they are in bloom. Itisanold custom, but now 
much neglected, to have ready, in various suitable localities, 
around an orchard, several heaps of dried weeds or rubbish of 
such description; then should a slight frost occur when the 
trees are in bloom, set fire to these heaps and endeavor to cre: 
ate as much smoke as possible. Crops have repeatedly been 
saved by this precaution, It is obvious that these smoking 
heaps should be placed on the windy side. 

The Peach. 

The curl, or leaf blister of the peach, although seldom fatal 
in its effects, checks the growth and diminishes the crop. 
From the circumstance that these blistered leaves from a fa- 
mous asylum for the aphis, these pests of vegetation are gene+ 
rally found lurking in the bligtered recesses which has given 
currency to the opinion that they are the sole cause of the 
Baltimore, most perfect of its kind, without spot or blemish, 
when those from trees.growing in the more exposed suburbs 
invariably, proved defective... Again, it has been lately shown 


| that, fruited in the quiet atmosphere, of a fruit-honse they ate 


tain great.perfection ; and further, we have seen a tree, one of 
& row that produced worthless fruit, enclosed on all sides by o 
ainall box, open at top and elevated a tew inches above the 
soil, produce perfect fruit, while the productions of the adjoin- 
ing trees were, as usual, cracked and worthless, Whatever 
may be allowed for protection in the above cases, it is very 
evident that they were not influenced by the nature of the 
soil. 

The origin of the blight on the pear tree has also been a fruit- — 
fal source of conjegture. No doubt the term is applied to et- 
fects produced from various causes, We will state our obser- 
vations on one species of this malady or disease, Those who 
have pear orchards will, perhaps, recall instances where the 
trees, or portions of them, have suddenly ceased to grow short. 
ly after budding in spring. The young leaves and growths 
present a blackened appearance and rapidly wither. On exa- 
mination, the bark will present s shrivelled appearance, and 
on cutting into the wood it is found discolored and apparently 
in a state of decomposition, In some instancess solitary limb, 
but more usually one side of the tree, will be more particular- 
ly affected. By cucting down until all discolored wood fs re- 
moved, the plant will recover; but if neglected, the entire 
plant will be destroyed. Having Jost many trees in this man- 
ner, and observing that it was most prevalent after severe 
winters, especially if the ground was frozen fourteen or sixteon 
inches during February and the early portion of March, it oo. 
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evil. This, however, is not the case, a8 18 evident froni the 
fact that they are not always present on blistered leaves, It is 
entirely atmospheric,'and may be looked for after sudden ex- 
treme fluctuations of temperature. Referring to my ‘notes, I 
find that @ change of 80° in 48 hours invariably produced it, 
but trees sheltered from the prevailing wind were mostly 
exempt. A notable instance is recorded in my journal of 1860, 
The thermometer feli 40° in 24 hours, with # cold northeast 
wind. Previous to this the peach trees in a small orchard 
planted on the east side of a close board fence were in perfect 
health ; in less than one week afterward the leaves were se 
verely blistered, and the sheltering influence of the fence was 
peculiarly prominent. 
The Grape. 

It is well understood by intelligent grape-growers that at- 
inospheric changes ‘are thé great cause of mildew on that fruit. 
notwithstanding that opposite opinions are persistently promul- 
gated. We iutve taken the trouble to investigate some of these 
pretended immunities, ahd have been astonished at the per- 
fect ignorance displayed with reference even to the appearance 
of mildew. We have visited a vineyard where'the plauts were 
almost totally denuded of their foliage from its effects, yet the 
proprietor was publicly announcing his system 6f culture as 
one that insured entire exemption from mildéw and other dis- 
eases. We allude to this here for the purpose of showing’ that 
opinions can only be valuable when given by an experienced 
observer. 

The following extract from a late work will show the neces- 
sity and effects of sheltering vineyards : 

“The fact that grape vines growing in sheltered positions, 
such as under the eaves of buildings and under the shelter of 
trees, are generally found exempt from this species of mildew, 
points us to the most available remedy; and the common oc 
currence of vines growing in trees, where they are’ sheltered 
by overhanging foliage, retaining their health, while branches 
from the same roots trained on an exposed trellis near by will 
be severely attacked by mildew, is very strong evidence that 
the cause is mainly atmospheric. 

“Tracing the cause of mildew to this source, it becomes a 
matter of inquiry how far we can employ expedients that will 
either prevent or modify its effectss, Undoubtedly shelter of 
of some kind from sudden changes and atmospheric eurrents 
is one of the most prominent, and every experienced: grape- 
grower can recall instances where even a seemingly slight pro- 
tection proved of great value.” 

The Strawberry. 

Most of our cultivated varieties of the strawberry will, on 
ordinarily well érained soils, endare without winter protection, 
But it isa ruinous mistake to suppose that they are not bene+ 
fitted by it. The statement can be proved that, on an average 
ofseasons, plants properly protected will produce one-third 
mhore fruft than those left exposed. The crop will also ripen 
earlier; the opinton ot those who have the most experience, 
and who are most successful and cultivate with most profit, is 
uniformly fn favor of winter protection. Shelter'from the ef- 
fects of wintry winds prevents exhaustion, for although ‘the 
strawberry is a lowly plant, it is greatly affected ‘by the rade 
breezes so frequently characteristic of ont spring weather. 

The Raspherry. 

To procure a perfectly hardy raspberry has Jong been one of 
the greatest efforts of fruit-growers. Perhaps we already pos- 
sess as hardy’ race as we can expect. To have fruit of the 
best quality it is necessary to pin $4 the soil, and this stimulus 
tends to a luxuriant growth of cane which will not invariably 
attain that thorough rigidity of maturity necessary to with- 
stand the winter snd spring winds. But the finest varieties 
need not be excluded simply because they require protection, 
A crop may always be insured by bending down the canes and 
covering them lightly with soil. In tolerably palin gree 

by t ui 


good crops are secured without such precautions, and { 


long been observed that those growing on the gouth or east 
ad of«fanep are mogt uniformly productive, A 


No better mode mode of protecting ropes, grapes, raspberries 
engine hy oe On pnd ta a foto 
down theshopts and covering them with soll. Even 


Petre ’ 





when 60 as to be in close contact with the damp soil, without 
any covering, the benefit is very decided. They are thus not 
only placed below the rapid drying currents, but are enabled 
to absorb moisture by their surfaces to counteract evaporation, 

As it'might appéar‘from-the tenor of these remarks that an 
undue importance has been given to the destructive agéncles 
of mildew, we append the following prelimingry to a critical 
notice on fungi: : 

“Ignerant persons may wonder what interest "can attach 
to such productions as fangi ; they imagine them to be merely 
what are called toad stools; or, if they look a little further, 
their vision rests on a mushroom or a morel. When you talk 
of truffles. then, indeed, the lovers of good eating, many of 
whom néver before heard that a truffle was a fungus, prick’ 
up their ears and begin to think there may bo something’ fn 
the study, but there they stop. Little dream they how large 
& part these productions perform in the economy of nature, 
Could they only understand the many forms ‘and properties 
attaching to such plants they would cease to regard them with 
contempt. That many are eatable and many poisonous is 
known to all men, What is not so well known, is that they 
aré among the most deadly and insidious enemies of mankind, 
What devastated Ireland and led to the regeneration of that 
country but the potato fungus? What has ruined the’ vine* 
yards of all the west of Europe and Africa out the vine fangas 
What carries destruction into the galleries of silk-growers but 
the caterpillar fungus? “What seizes upon poor human nature 
in its greatest'extremity but fever fungi? Our corn shrivels 
in the ear, its enemy is the corn fungus. The grain that should 
ripen into nutritious food becomes a deadly poison; the ergot 
fungus brings on that mischief. ur fiving trees turn pale and’ 
perish standing; root fungi are their enemy, Our bottle, 
which once contained a generous beverage, graduallly are the 
receptacles of a filamentous mucilage, and wines becomes 
stale, spiritless fluid ; the mother fungi are there. Infinite, 
indeed, is the evilthey produce, and yet we owe our daily 
bread to their action ; fur the substance called yeast, to which 
belongs the singular property Of'setting up fermentation, is it 
sélf no more than a vast assemblage of living fungi, too minute 
to be seen by the naked eye. Whata field there is here for 
observation and reflection! What friends to encourage and 
enemies to destroy! ‘What food to collect and what waste of 
food to avert!” ? 

Te provide the necessary shelter, recourse must be had to 
artificial plantations of hardy trees, and of these evergreelif 
will form the most effectual protection, and should mainly be 
dépended upon. Of all evergreens, the Norway fir will prové 
most serviceable, and a single row of them planted six fest 
apart will, in a few years, form sheltering wall of dense foll- 
age. This tree naturally grows very symmetrical ; but if any 
of the side branches outgrow their neighbors, they should ‘bd 
trimmed in to a proper distance. The lowest branches shoald 
always be widest. A little timely care will always insure 
this, 

‘When large areas or open level plains, as on the westert 
prairiés, a Singlé tow should not be deemed sufficient. ‘Belts 
not less than forty feet in breadth should be planted. ‘The 
most effective points to plant are those from west round by 
north to east. A variety of trées may be'used in thesd Ddelts 
The white pine is a fast growing tree, and can be kept thiek 
and compact by cutting the pointe of those shoots that tend to 
over luxuriance, The Austrian pine ié a tree of dense, robust 
habit, very hardy, and, and, like the Scoteh pine, will sdapt 
itself to any dry soil of good depth. ‘The balsam fir will thrive 
better in lowlands than any other evergreen, and, sithough tt 
may not be the most ornamental of trees, it is well fitted for 
massive planting, The hemlock spruce, most beautifal of al 
evergreens, should not be'overlooked. It'will thrive well ® 
undetgrowth, and from » graceful boundary fringe to thickets 

‘In vineyards and pear orchards, more particularly the for 
er, great advantage would be derived from secondary het 
running in parallel lines, say two hundred feet apart. | 
inay be formed of the American arbotvite, our best ever 
hedgé plant.” In pesr'snd other orchards, Norway fr 
used or ike tose ein ity 
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To secure an effectual shelter the plants inust be thickly set; 
and eyen when the plantation is intended to be ultimately 
evergreen, & liberal mixture of rapidly-growing deciduous 
trees should be introduced. Fast-growing trees, asthe silver 
maple, English alder, various willows, balsam, and cottonwood 
poplars, the European larch, and others, will be most suitable. 
The young ever-greens will be greatly benefited by the shade 
of the deciudous trees, but the latter should ‘be pruned and 
gradually thinned as the evergreens increase, and renioved al- 
together when the object of their introduction has been ac- 
complished. 

We close for the present these desultory remarks upon a 
gubject that will, ere many years elapse, demand and receive 
popular attention. They might have been more specifically 
enlarged had the object in writing then, not been rather ‘to 
draw the attention of fruit-growers to the diseases of plants 
than to impart particular advice relative to details, 





FRUIT Ti. EES---WINTER PROTECTION, 


, 9. C. Plumb, of Lake Side Nurseries, Madison, 
Wis., in a correspondence to the ‘Prairie Farmer,’ 
gives the following useful and seasonable sugges- 
‘tions upon winter care of fruit trees, small fruits, 
and ornamental shrubbery : 

“The severe experience of last winter has 
taught nurserymen a lesson nut soon, to be for- 
gotten, in the winter protection which young 
stocks of all descriptions may require. The ex- 
ceeding mild character of which enabled the real- 
ly tender varieties of various fruits and shrubs to 
go' through with their young wood quite uninjur- 
ed, was on the whole productive of more injury 
than. those of more severe seasons, which kill 
back the young and tender wood. 

The cause may be found in the long spells of 
Warm weather occuring in February and March, 
the ground being bare of snow, thawed down four 
to six inches. where unprotected by some sort of 


winter mulch. 
The result of this open, mild winter, was seen 


in the destruction of the surface small roots, even 
of many of the hardiest fruits.. For example, ap- 
ple and pear seedlings of feeble growth were kill- 
ed outright, as well as quince stocks, young dwarf 
pear, grapes of all the half hardy and tender va- 
rieties—roses, strawberries, &c. 

The injury was not confined to the fibrous 
Toots alone, but in many cases to the main and 

tap roots were severely injured duwn to the exact 
line of alternate freezing and starving. 

The usual precaution of banking with earth did 
hot avail much. Many a dwarf pear tree when 
spring. opened, was in the condition of a newly 
set tree, without fibrous roots, grape layers in 
the condition of fresh layers, with all their new 

-Poots entirely killed out, but perfectly bright oth- 
erwise, 

The remedy is obvious. When nature spreads 
the great white sheets of winter mulch over all 
the land, we are perfectly safe from the injuri 
mentioned, but the bright sun of late winter an 

Y spring too often drive away this beneficent 
Provision, to rely upon it entirely. 





But further still, nature provides her forests 
and groves, blackberry patches and strawberry 
beds, with warm’ coatings of fallen ‘leaves and 
withered grass, or the’ shadows of many twigs 
and branches, all tending to equalize the changa- 
ble teniperature of our Western Winters. But 
we do not advise depending entirely upon ‘the 
natural source of vegetation to Clothe our ‘gar- 
dens with grass and weedy rag carpets for winter 
‘protection, for if our fruit trees and plants are 
well cultivated through the season, we can cer- 
tainly afford to preserve the life and health in 
in them by imitating nature in suitable’ covering 


‘| of the ‘adjacent surface, and the materials suita- 


ble for this purpose are so various and abundant 
that there seems no excuse for neglecting the 
matter of winter proteétion. 

The most universal material in the ‘west is 
straw, or strawy manure, and better cannot ‘be 
found, provided it isso used as'not to prove a 
harbor for mice. Well cultivated fields are gen- 
erally free from mice, but not so the grass’ plat'or 


seeded orchard. 
A farmer thought to compensate for grassing 


his orchard, by a heavy top-dressing of coarse 
manure piled under the drip of' the trees in mid- 
winter. The consequence was a general girdling 
of the trees, a not uncommon occurrence, but al- 


ways to be looked out for. 
‘A very thin covering of coarse manure is suffi- 


cient to protect from the changes of the weather, 
and is safe in well cultivated fields, but only the 
fine manure or its equivalent should be ‘used’ in 
weedy grassy grounds, where many mice harbor. 

When the autumn banking or mounding up has 
been attended to there will be little or no risk 
in using coarse manure or straw, as mice’work 
only under cover, and in all cases the mulch 
should be packed down smoothly. 

But there are generally sufficient materials at 
hand just right.for use anywhere, in the garden, 
front yard, lawn or orchard, which was perfectly 
safe, not unsightly, retain their place, and are 
just right in spring for a top-dressing. 

Fine or rotten manure is generally most conve- 
nient; but not more valuable than peat, spent tan, 
leaves or sawdus* ; especially the latter where it 
can be obtained in quantity, is an excellent mate- 
rial for winter mulch, and can be piled around 
trees and plants with impunity if well-packed. 

All this winter mulch should be hoed away and 
spread inspring, and will pay an hundred fold the 
cost in adding to the tree. 

Strawberry beds should be covered by the first 
of January, if not before, with straw, or some 
description of litter. Branches of oak witly the 
the leaves on, are an excellent covering over a 
light straw litter; and taken together are about 
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the best material for ‘strawberry beds in situa- 
tions where much litter is objectionable, as in city 
gardens. The same can be used for climbing ros- 
es that are laid down, also grape, raspberry ,black- 
berry, and other pliable plants that are laid down 
to winter. 

Roses of all the fine sorts should be protecte'l 
from the changes of the season by winter mulch 
and by strawing the tops; or any sort of matting 
well tied on; branches of evergreens, or even a 
newspaper wrapped around and well-tied, and 
prove all sufficient protection. Well bank small 
shrubs, and turn small plant pots over them. 

A box barrel, keg, or even chicken coop turned 
over a rose bush may be often a welcome shield 
equal to the value of the shrub. 

All half hardy varieties of apple, pear, cherry, 
&c., can be, in connection with the winter mulch 
fully protected by a slight covering of the bodies 
from all the vicissitudes of the weather common 
to this climate. 

A single sheet of a paper, or a newspaper wrap- 
ped around the trunk and tied with a bit of cord, 
will protect from.injury by the extremes of the 
winter as well asthe knawing of rabbits. Three or 
more cornstalks laid along the trunk, long enough 
to extend from the earth to the branches, confin- 
ed with a cord, will answer the same purpose, al- 
ways sure that the sunny side is shaded. 

Hardly any subject connected with fruit growing is so little 
understood, as that of “winter-killing,” and yet none more 
simple. 

The secret lies in the fact that it is not in ‘he extent or dura- 
tion of cold to which hardy plants are exposed, but in the sud- 
den transition from one extreme toanother, One rapid change 
from heat to cold often being sufficient to crack the body of a 
tree from centre to circumference, and from crown to branch, 
or even to separate the bark from the wood entirely sround the 

fun 
y ~~ simply protect from this sudden change, and the tree 
adapts itself to the extremes without injury. Protect from 


the Sun, and the temperature will be sufficiently equal to mect 
the general demands of the fruit-grower.” 





Grafts, 

A correspondent of the Germantown TJelegruph says: —“ It 
is not generally known that scions or grafts may be cut it the 
winter as well as spring. From the numerous inquiries oi me 
relative to the subject, I will say for the benefit of the inexpe- 
rienced, that scions may be taken off during the winter months 
with as good a chance of success as at any other season; and 
that if preserved in wet moss, or sand slightly moistened, ond 
kept in a cool place in the cellar till wanted, they will remain 
uninjured, and may be set with confidence as to the result.— 
I have known scions cut in December and January, and pack- 
ed in this way, transported hundreds of miles in an open vehi- 
cle, with the thermometer below zero, and when set they came 
forward as vigorously as scions cut the following spring, When 
deposited in cellars care ‘should be taken that they are not 
kept either too dry or,too muist. Either extreme, though it 
may not prove fatal,will greatly injure the vital energy of the 

: system, and prevent the scions from putting forth with that de- 
gree of vigor they would otherwise exhibit.” 





— The entire net receipts of tue Northwestern fair at Chi- 
cagy will amount tu about $75,000, - 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Killing Hogs---How to Cut Up the Hieokt 


A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph, gives th 
following instructions on the above subject: 

“ Killing hogs is s basiness in which the whole community 
is interested, and perhaps 4 small proportion acquainted with 
It is termed * butchering,” and often carried on in butchering 
style, while it isa business worthy of being conducted ins 
decent and scientific way Do not. suffer the hug to berm 
and worried by men, boys, and dogs, getting his blood and 
flesh heated, just before he is killed. I believe this ison 
cause of meat spoiling, Sometimes we drive a hog or two tos 
neighbor's, sv as to ‘kill together,’ as it is termed, making um 
of the sume force, same fire and other fixings; and we haw 
known the hams and shoulders of hogs thus driven to cum 
out a little short before the next summer was over. 

Let the hog be killed with as little nvise an.1 worriment an 
excitement as possible. A Jerseyman has one man to go ity 
the pen, selects his first victim, and shoots him, or with a bros 
faced hammer (like a shoemaker’s hammer) knocks down th 
hog, when other men cowe immediately and stick, others diy 
out and go to scalding, and so on, with a large number of hop, 

I would not plunge a hog into hot water while there iss 
sign of life in him; butwhen dead, make an opening to th 
gambrail strings and hook in, hoist the hog and «ip him hea 
and shoulders into the scald; do not let hin remain more thy 
a second or two, lest his hair ‘sets ;’ hoist him and air him, an 
if needfal, dip him again tilldone; then hook into the loww 
jaw, and scald the hinder parts, I like sow scalds the best, » 
less likely to ‘set the hair,’ While the hind parts are bei 
scalded the face may be cleaned. Too little attention is gen 
rally given to cleaning the head, as also the feet, leaving then 
for the women to worry over by hours in sume could out-kiteh 
en.—As soon as the hog is hung ups and wasbed off, let th 
head be taken off and set upon a barrel or block, and regularly 
shaved and cleaned, 

I want to say how I cut up a head. Liay it on its side an 
take off the jowl (or lower jaw.) I then saw down across th 
face, just above the eyes, but careful to run into the eye sock 
ets, and on through, leaving the eyeballs with the snout end, 
80 that there is no further trouble with gouging the eyes ou 
of the face-piece ; then without. further separating the park, 
starting between the ears; saw up-and-down wise, not carly 
to extend farther down towards the snout than to the sw 
mark across the face, but clean through at the, other ent 
Now, having done with the ears for handles, I cut them of 
then take out the brains for pickling—skin the snout, and ta 
off the flesh for scrapple, and throw the nasal organs awe) 
Corn the faces, 


























Destruction of Trees by Ice. 


We find in the Boston Journal, the following :—The sli! 
snow storm which occurred in the region of Boston, on Thur 
day, the 17th ult,, er ded in a drizzling rain twenty miles ¥@ 
of the city. It commenced raining Thursday evening, conti 
uing through the night and most of the following day, Frid. 
and froze as fast as it fell, to everything it touched. Whe 
the sun was unclouded for a short time on Saturday, the sp 
tacle presented was truly magzrifficent. The late sylvan 
suddenly transformed into a silver world. Everything 
covered with glittering ice—fields, fences, shrubs and tret 
and when the wind slightly moved the latter, the noise mi 
one think of the clutter of ten thousand cavalry scabbards¢ 
the rush of mighty waters, But the sight, gorgeous and ple 
ing as it was, was attended with the greatest destruction + 
trees by ice that has ever been known in the memory of 
veteran agriculturist. Before noon, on Saturday, libs, 787 











ing from one inch to ten inches in diameter, began to fall i 





the grand old elmsinevery direction, Sometimes the enti 
side of splendid tree would go down, leaving the other whe) 
in etbers limbs would fall. from different, parts of the 
_ while in many cases nearly every branch would be brs 
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from the top, leaving nothing but slivered stubs pointing to 
theskies, In the afternoon some of the sidewalks and btgh- 
ways. became so obstructed that men were sent out with axes 
to clear away the ruins—some of the branches being’too heavy 
for two men to move out of the roads, Some dwelling-houses 
were injured by the falling masses—in one case twenty or 
thirty feet.of the covering was rent away, slating torn off, and 
the house otherwise injured, 

In some places the roadsides present a most interesting ap- 
pearance. The white birches, all sparkling with their diamonds, 
are bent over on each. side towards the road, their teps reach, 
ing into the carriage-way, while their pendulous branches 
hang on every side, forming the most grotesque arbors and 
igrches imaginable. By the moonlight they remind one of the 
fairy tales ot the East—of vast halls peopled with supernatural 
beings and glittering with ethereal lights. But the sudden 
crash the moanings in the forest, proclaim the fact that our old 
and splendid shade trees are rapidly coming to the gronnd,— 
Elms suffer most, having long and sweeping branches; Wil- 
lows and locusts are also badly broken. Fruit trees are not yet 
much injured; but all are still covered with thick ice. On 
some of the maples, every little twig holds 1 ball of ice.as large 
asagvod sized walnut, and from the under side of the ball 
icicles of various Jengths are suspended. A brisk wind, while 
the trees are in their present condition, would work wide- 
spread ruin among them all, A friend weighed a branch with 
the ice on, and found it fifteen pounds, On thawing off the ice 
the branch weighed less than two pounds, 





Children’s Feet, 


, Life-long discomfort, diseuse, and sudden death often come 
to children through the inattention, ignorance, or carelessness 
ofthe parents. A child should never be allowed to go to sleep 
with cold feet; the thing to be last attended to, in putting a 
child to bed, should be to see that the fect are dry and warm 
neglect of this has often resulted in a dangerous attack of 
croup, diptheria, or futal sore throat. 

Always, on coming from school, on entering the house from 
a visit o: errand in rainy, muddy, or thawy weather, the child’s 
shoes should be removed, and the mother should herself ascer- 
tain if the stockings are the least dump; and if so, should re- 
quire them to be taken off, the feet held before the fire and 
tubbed with the band untii pertectly dry, and another pair of 
stockings be put on and another pair of shoes, while the other 
stockings and shoes should be placed where they can be well 
dried, 80 as to be ready for future use at a moment's notice, 

There are children not ten years of age suffering with corns 
from too cluse fitting shoes, by the parent having been tempted 
to“take” them because afew cents were deducted from the 
Price, while the child's foot is constantly growing, A shoe 
Jarge enough with thin stockings is too small on the approach 
of cold weather and thicker hose, but the consideration that 
they are only half worn is sufficient sometimes to require them 
to be worn, with the result of a corn, which is to be more or 
less of a trouble for fifty years perhaps; and all thie to save the 
Price of a pair of half-worn shoes! No child should be fitted 
With shoes without putting on two pair of thick woolen s‘ock- 
ings, and the shoe should go on moderately easy even over 
these. Have broad heels, and less than half an inch in thick- 


ness, 

Tight shoes inevitably arrest the freo circulation of the blood 
and nervous influences through the feet, and directly tend to 
cause cold feet; and health with habitually cold feet is an im- 

, Possibility, 

That parent is guilty of a criminal negligence who does not 
alwasssee to it that each child enters the church and school- 
house door with fect comfortably dry and warm. Grown per- 
tons of very limited intelligence know that, as to themselves 
damp feet endanger health and life, however robust; much 
more so must it be to the tender constitution of a growing child 

Ihave never known a shovmaker, whether in sending home 
§ pair of new shoes or old oncs repaired, to fail leaving several 

-/P¢88 of iron nails to project through the sole on the inside.— 
The result is, that often in a single day, the excitement of p'ay 
Preventing a child from noticing any discomfort, the stockings 





are cut through in several places and ugly sores are made in the 
sles of the feet, to be an annoyance and a trouble for a week 
alterward ; heside the unnecessary’ woik given to an already 
over'asked mother in mending the stockings. To avoid the 
results of such inexcusable neglect, and also to make it more 


‘sure that pegs and nails should not “work through” by the 


shrinkage of the leather, and also to keep the feet dry, there 
should be we rn between the leather of the shoe and the stock- 
ing ® piece of cork, or soft, thick pasteboard, lined at the: bot- 
tom with a piece, of oiled silk, and on the uppét-side touching 
the stocking the lining should be of Canton flannel; each per- 
son should have two pair of these, to be worn on alternate days 
—Halls Journal of Health, 





Raw Hipz.—How few persons know the value of raw hides! 
It seems almost strange to see them se]] all their “deacon” skins 
for the small sum of about thirty or forty cents, Take a strip 
of wel]-tanned raw hide, an inch wide, and a horse can hardly 
break it by pulling back—two of them he can hardly break 
any way. Cut it into narrow strips and shave the hair off with 
asharp knife, to use for bag strings: the strings will outlast 
two sets of bags. Farmers know how perplexing it is to.lend 
bags and have them returned minus strings, It will outlast 
hoop iron (common) in any shape, and is stronger. It is good 
to wrap around a broken thill—better than fron. Two sets of 
raw hide halters wi] last a man’s lifetime—if he don’t live too 
long. In some places the Spaniards use raw hide log chains to 
work their cattle with, cut into narrow strips and twisted to- 
gether, hawser fashion. It can be tanned so that it will be soft 
and pliable like harness leather, 





Quinces rrom Curtines,—Take off the cuttings in sutumn 
—good one year shoots, with a little older wood—plant them 
out either late in autumn or very early next spring; ifleft till 
spring they should be kept over in moist earth, They grow 
best in a compact, not a gravelly soil. We succeed best from 
autumn setting, mulching the surface of the earth with two 
inches of clear horse manure, which not only protects from 
cold of winter and the drought of summer, but enriches. the 
soil. Spring planting also needs mulching. In the absence of 
manure forest leaves may do. The cuttings should be about 
8 or 16 inches long, the upper end cnt off, so as not to project 
more than an inch or two out of the ground, which should be 
trodden compactly about them, especially below, They may 
be planted in trenches cut, with o spade by a line, and the cut- 
tings be about half an inch apart in the row. 





Artificial Fish-Breeding. 

Stephen A, Ainsworth, President uf the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Society, gives the following interesting ace 
counts of fish-breeding. He says: 

“T have taken a very great interest in the growing of brook 
trout artificially in ponds on my @. I have tried from sev- 
en years’ old down tw last spring's hatching, in three different 
ponds, keeping the young fry until two years old before I ~_ 
them into the large pond with the older ones, at which time 
they are able to take care of themselves, The original stock 
was put in my larger pond, containing sixty-one square rods 
of ground, fourteen feet deep, supplied from springs, three 
yeurs ago last spring, 1400 in number, age then from une to 
four years old, They weigh now from one to three pounds 
each. They have been fed datly with liver, and are about as 
tame as kittens - come at call, and take their food like pi 
throwing themselves clear out of the water in their haste for 
the food, by the five hundred ata time, and even take it out 
of a spoon six inches above the water. Think of seeing five 
hundred trout, all at the same instant, weighing from one to 
three puun’ls, and from twelve to eighteen inches long! The 
like has never been seen tn this country tou my knowledge, 
before. It will well pay the discipline of Sir Isuak Walton s 
long journey to see! visitors from hundreds of miles come to 
see them— ponds and fixtures for breeding and growin, 

“The trout spawrs in November, December and January, 
When on their spawning beds I take them and exude their 
own artificially, and impregnate them with milt from the mal- 
es, and then plies the spawn in troughs, on gravel with pure 
spring water sunning over them, They hatch in seyenty-vight 

aye, and commence feeding from forty to fift days after, dar- 
ing which time they live on the eggs attached to them, 

* Last fall Ltook in this way about 6v,000 eges, and hatched 
say 40,000 uf then, which are now from two to fuur inches 
Jong, With wll things sight, neurly all will baveh in this way 


There will grow to a pound weight in four years, with good 
water and plenty of food, 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1864-—GREAT INDUCE- 
MENTS TO FORWARD “A GREENBACK.” 


We would call the attention of our readers and 

the State Press to our splendid premiums for the 
opening of 1864; 
_ Ist. We offer the Micnican Farmer, (one of 
the largest agricultural monthlies in the Union,) 
and a Fine Pocket War Map,or 25 Triomph d’Gand 
Strawberry Plaiits, fora new $1 subscriber—best 
premium eyer offered for a single name. 

2d. Forthree new $1 subscribers, 1 Delaware 
Grape Vine, one of the finest known in grape cul- 
ture, or two of the large hardy Concord Vines. 

8d. For Six;new $1 subscribers, either ot 
the following books which should be in the hands 
of every farmer in Michigan: ° 

“Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry.” 

“Jenning’s Cattle and their Diseases.” 

“Randall’s Practical Shepherd.” 

“Barry's Fruit Garden.” 

Or Sia of “Kidder’s Secrets of Bee-Keeping.” 

4th. For Eight new $1 subscribers, 250 ‘Lri- 
omph d’Gand, or 2 Delaware and 2 Concord vines. 

5th. For Ten new $1 subscribers, 

One * Liebig’s Natural Laws of Husbandry.” 

One Delaware Vine. Two Concord Vines, and 
50 Triomph d’ Gand Strawberry Plants, or five 
varied premiums for ten names. 

6th. For the largest list (not less'than 75) we 
offer one AIKEN’S FAMILY KNITTING MA- 
CHINE, price $75—the most skillful piece of me- 
chanism known—we have knit a pair of socks on 
it in 12 minutes, it runs 5000 stitches per minute 
easily. Whoever gets the largest list by Februa: 
ry lst, 1864, secures this useful household article. 
It is worth more than any sewing machine, as the 
farmer spin his wool into yarn, manufacture it 
into socks and realize a profit in the market of 
200 per cent. on the raw material. 

7th. For the second highest list not less than 
50,) ONE HUNDRED CONCORD VINES, this 
enables the person sending a list of fifty to give 
each a premium, and have ji/ty left for his own use 
or enough to plant fine vineyard. 

8th. For third highest list, (not less than 30) 
ONE PAIR OF CHESTER WHITE PIGS, the 
most profitable and best Pork stock now known. 
These are from the stock of D. P. Bushnell, of 
Hartford, Trumbull co., Ohio, who took all the 
premiums at our State Fair of 1862. 

These three last premiums will be awarded on 
Ist of Feb., 1864, The Grape Vines and Straw- 
berries will be open until March,and forwarded in 
time for early Spring planting, with directions for 
setting out. The War Map and Books will be 
sent immediately upon receipt of lists. — 

No premiums sent unless designated when the 





subscription is forwarded, as it occupies more timie 
than we can afford to spare, in writing for infor. 
mation as to which premium is wanted. 

For Club rates see last page. © 

We trust that every one of our friends will en- 
deavor to get as goodly a number of subscribers as 
they can for the New Year. Let them prove their 
wishes for the success of the Micnican Farmers, 
not by words, but by efforts to increase its list 
two-fold the coming year. Let farmers rally and 
support A HOME PAPER, which has stood u- 
swervingly for the interests of HOME PRODVU- 
CERS. If the farmers of Michigan would with 
draw their patronage from the foreign agricultur. 
a’ heets and bestow it at home where it should 
giv 1, we will agree to publish A WEEKLY PA- 
PE/ within the next ninety days, which ‘shall 
begdevoted to Agriculture, War and other news, 
Household Reading, and contain the best. Market 
Reports for their information as to the profitable 
disposition of their Grain, Wool, Stock, Fruit and 
Farm Products in.general, to be found in Michi- 
gan. Shall we receive the requisite support, to 


‘publish A WEEKLY FARMER'S FAMILY 


JOURNAL IN THIS STATE ? 


Rolling Pasture Lands, 


The rolling of pasture lands is advisable in all cases where tt 
is judiciously performed, The effect of the roller apon grass 
lands is beneficial, not merely from the fact that it smooths and 
consolidates the surfnee, but it protects the roots from the in 
jurious effects of drought, destroys or prevents the formation 
of aut-hills, and will often prove destructive to moles, a8 well 
as many other enemies to pasture lands, But in order tom 
cure these beneficial results, the greatest caution should be ex 
ercised. On tbis subject Dr. Wilson says :—“ Rolling musts 
ate gre, performed under suitable circumstances of the 
and, else {t will bruise the herbage, damage the roots, clos 
the pores of the soil,and, in general, do vastly more harm than 
god, It ouzht, if circumstances permit, to be performed 
about a fortnight before the field begins for the seasun’to be 
depastured; and it ought never, in any circumstances, to 
performed, except when the sward is quite dry, aud when. the 
soil, or the seat of the roots is sufficiently Pore to prevent 
the bruising of the leaves, or the rupture of the roots beneath 
the ‘pressure of the roller.. Sandy and semi-elastic soils, mp 
be rolled at any time when ibeir sward is dry; but clay lan! 
may be rolled advantageously, only when any little Jumps or 
inequalities on their surface crumble with the pressure 
foot and are not flattened and consolidated, but enter softly 
and wholly in.o the combination, with the surrounding toil 
But whenever a sward is in the t nnd t condi: 
tion, which is technically known as hide bound, rolling even 
under the most favorable circumstances, would injure rat 
than: improve it, and scarifying, must be practiced indeat ® 
loosen the surface, to give the roots new facilities for absorbing 
fuod and producing herbage, and, if thought desirable, to serve 
also asa powerful precairent aid to the beneficial. operstion 
of a top-dressing of ménure.”—Culturdet. 











A New Remepy ror tar Borzr.—I{n conversation with on 
of our subscribers the other day, he casually stated that his 
apple trees were not troubled by that pest, the borer, Uyor 
inquiry we learned that heapplied the earth and substance 
taken from where his sink-spout emptied, to the trunk, 
rather round the collars of his apple trees each sutump, ® 
then dug it away or removed it the next summer, He const 
dered this an effectual remedy, as the borer did not trouble 
them, any further, it was good dressing for the soil sround the 
tree, after being dug sway. Of course the soil where the 
emptied would have to be renewed yearly, by supplying a cath 
load of earth, sods, &c., to absorb and hold the refuse liquid - 
If not used in this manner, the slops from the sink should s 
ways be added to the compost heap, or applied to the garde 


crops yim the growing season, as they are too valuable 
rich in fertilizing material, to be wasted.—AMaine Furmer. 
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Ge” All Business Communications in regard to Subscrip- 
tions or Advertising should be addressed directly to BOND 


_& SNYDER, Publishers of the Michigan Furmer, Detroit 


im order to ensure immediate attention. 


TO POSTMASTERS, 
We often receive returned papers, with merely the name 


; of the subscriber upon them, and not the town, in such cases it 


is difficult to find them, as we are obliged to go over 200 pages 
ofnamep Wiil they please to add the name of the Post Office. 

“ Postmasters are responsible for the subscription of a news- 
paper or magazine, as long as they allow it to be received at 
their office, after it is uncalled for, or refused by the person to 
whom it is directed. The Postmaster General requires that a 
written note shall be sent to every publisher, that his paper of 
works lie dead in that office.” 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
WINTER MEETING. 


Orrice or Micu. Stare Acrrcv’s Soc’y, 
Derroit, Dec. 28, 1863. 


The Executive Committee of the Michigan 





State Agricultural Society, at a meeting, held on | 


the 17th instant, resolved that the Annual’ Win- 
ter Meeting of the Society should be held at Yp- 
silanti,on Tuesday, the 9th day of February at 
Follett Hall, which has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Society, for this purpose; and, that 
it shall last four days, during which the subjects, 
namel below, will be introduced by brief essays 
or lectures, and then discussed, by all who may 
desire to speak on them, in the following order: 

Ist. Tuesday Afternoon—How can the State 
Agricultural Society best accomplish the objects 
for which it was established, by its exhibitions ? 

2d. Tuesday Evening—Fruit, and fruit culture, 
in Michigan. 

3a, Wednesday Afternoon—Sorghum and sugar 


manufacture, 
4th. Wednesday Evening—The Agricultural 


College, and the eperiments made at that institu- 
tion with muck and composts. * 
5th. Thursday Afternoon—Stuck raising, and 
the comparative value of the breeds of cattle. 
6th. Thursday Evening—Farming considered 
with regard to tte profit of scientific managment. 
7th. Friday Afternoon—Sheep culture, and the 
profits oe prospects of wool growing. 





8th. Friday Evening—Agricultural practice. 

During the forenoon of each day, the attention 
of the executive cominittce will be given to the 
general business of' the Society, and the prepara- 
tion of the Programme for 1864, in accordance 
with the suggestions received at the public dis- 
cussions. 

A local committee, of citizens of Ypsilanti, 
consisting of Messrs. J. Starkweather, 0. Yost 
and D M. Uhl, has been appointed’ to receive the 
members and visitors who may attend this agri- 
cultural convention, and which it is believed will 
be one of the most important of the kind ever 
held in Michigan. — 





CULTIVATION OF THE NATIVE ‘THORN 
FOR HEDGES. 


BY SAMUEL HOWARD, KALAMAZOO. 


The Native Thorn in whatever part of the coun- 
try found growing will be found superior to every 
other tree or shrub for a hedge. It does not at- 
tain to a very great height on, any soil—on an 
average not more than ten feet,, It grows the 
thriftiest on new and uncultivated lands—on old 
fields it is but a dwarf tree. But it will adapt it- 
self to grow on almost all kinds of soil. The 
young trees shoot up from the seed to the height 
of about six or eight feet in five or six, years,— 
Their fruit generally resembles in appearance the 
crab apple, but on some trees it resembles’ the 
pear, has five seeds, and is red. 

Sheep or cattle do not. browse on the young 
shoots of thistree. Therefore it will grow with- 
out protection, Cattle delight to, browse down al- 
most all kinds of forest trées and shrubs that, are 
not poisonous—and they take peculiar pains to 
break down the tops of the young trees,.and an 
ox may be seen. busily employed, occasionally 
from day to day trying to break down with his 
horns the stem of the tree, leaving. but a short 
stump above ground, and he generally succeeds in 
snapping it off, But nature is not to be conquer- 
ed in this way, she sends up new shoots the next 
year, and again and again they are browsed down, 
and the new shoots spring up again, till at length 
after many years the farmer sees in his cleared 
field a tree growing with a beautiful top, though 
a somewhat crooked stem—a complete triumph of 
over its enemies, the beasts of the field. But no 
such warfare is waged agrinst the Native Thorn 
not a leaf, not a shoot is hurt, being armed with 
weapons of self-defence the same as the ox, it 
grows unmolested wherever the\seed comes up, 
and is calculated when: growing thick ina hedge 
to make a barrier that no animal can pass thro’— 
and through which the Bulls of Bashan would 
not attempt to make breach. 


¢ 
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The White Thorn that is cultivated in England 
and Ireland for hedges is not more suitable there 
for a hedge than our Native Thorn is here for the 
some purpose—and this tree thus created tor 
this very useful purpose will soon be applied 
to such use as a living fence undecaying and impas- 


sable from generation. The White Thorn of Eng- 


land and Ireland in its native state grows toa 
greater height than the American Native Thorn. 
A Native Thorn should be made around the wood- 
lands in the country. By striking a straight fur- 
row with a plow of sufficient depth, and being 
nicely fitted, the thorn apples or berries may be 
sown therein covering thenf three or four inches 
in depth (generally on dry lands deeper,) in the 
fall of the year; they will come up in abundance, 
if sown thick the next season, if wet, but if dry 
they will come slower. If too thick, they may 
be thinned out. If not thick enough they may be 
transplanted or filled up by sowing again. And 
this hedge without trimming or clipping will live 
as Jong as the other trees of the woodlands. 

The seeds of the thorn are covered with ashell 
as hard as that of any other seed, and comes up 
slowly, sometimes not till the second season.— 
They may be prepared for sowing by gathering any 
quantity wanted in the fall, and digging a sinooth 
hole in the ground, where they will not be dis- 
turbed, pour’ them in, and cover them with earth. 
As soon as the frost is out of the ground, or the 
trees begins to flow, take them out and they will 
be in good condition to sow immediately cover- 
ing them up according to the nature of the soil, 
and they will come up sooner or later as the sea- 
son is wetor dry. In this section of country 
a part of the seed is blasted and will not grow 
which may be ascertained by cutting open, there- 
fore it may be better to sow the thorn apples 
whole. For hédges more ornamental! than fields, 
or on road sides intended to be cultivated and 
clipped, that is by cutting off the top and side 
shoots annually, so as to attain to a certain height 
if they stand within afoot of each other they 
will be thick enough. 

Farmers who cultivate the thorn fora hedge 
will have a ‘fence as good and as durabJe as that 
made of stone, or with red cedar posts and it will 
remain in its’ usefulness to be seen by their clil- 
dren’s children, when they themselves shall sleep 
with their fathers. 





Prunixe -Grarx Vines.—Now is said to be 
the best time in all the year for pruning the 
surplus wood from the grape vines. Cuts made 
at this season of the year will harden dry and 
sound, and there will be no leakage of sap, as 
in the case when pruning is delayed until toward 
spring. 





THE WHEAT PLANT. 


LOUIS BOLLMAN, 
In Report from the Department of Agriculture. 


The Mildew, or the Rust and its Remedies. 


The oldest of our histories, the Bible, frequent- 
ly alludes to it as common among the Jews, and 
represented it as one of the punishments inflict. 
ed on that disobedient people. They were warned 
that disobedience would be followed “with blasting 
and with mildew ;” and when thus punished, the 
prophet Haggai says: “I smote you with blast- 
ing and with mildew, and with hail, in all the la- 
bors of your hands; yet ye turned not to me 
saith the Lord.” The Hebrew name for the rust, 
yarcoon, meaning a yellow color caused by mois- 
ture, is indicative of the cause and appearance of 
the disease then as we find them now. The Gre- 
cian and Roman writers have transmitted to us 
like names and causes, The Greeks called it 
erusitee, and the Romans rubigo. Ovid describes 
ing the rubigalia, a religious festival established 
by one of the earliest rulers of Rome, making 
the priest say, ‘If the sun fervently heats the 
moist stalks, then, O dread goddess, is the oppor- 
tunity for thy dread wrath. Be merciful, I pray, 
and withhold thy rusting hands from the crops.” 

In all times and among every people, this dis- 
ease existed, and a moist stalk heated by a hot 


sun is the cause of it; hence heavy dews precipi- 


tated by clear, cool nights, succeeded by a hot 
sun during the day, soon develop the disease now 
as it did in the most ancient periods. It. was not 
until the microscope was invented that the true 
nature of the disease was known. There is 4 


ispecies of plant which lives on the sap of other 


plants, called parasite. The rust and smut are 
plants of this character. The microscope shows 
the fact that rust is a perfectly-formed plant, hav- 
ing roots, stems, and branches, and producing seed 
too small for the unaided eye to discover. These 
exist in innumerable quantities in the atmosphere, 
awaiting the condition essential to their germina- 
tion and development. What these are we have 
already seen. In the language of Ovid, they are 
the sun fervently beating on the moistened stalks. 
When this moisture proceeds from showery 
weather, no danger need be apprehended; but 
when from dews precipitated by cool nights, then 
the rust rapidly develops itself. Whether the 
moisture in drying so rapidly causes a contraction 
of the outer *portion of the stem so as to induce 
splitting, or whether the coolness of the night 


_ causes it, is not certainly ascertained. Be this as 


it may, the result is the same—an imperceptible 
splitting of the straw through which the sap 00% 
es out. The invisible and multitudinous seeds of 


the rust attach themselves to this sap, and bury- . 
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ing themselves in it, rapidly vegetate, striking 
their roots in the openings of the straw, thus di- 
yerting to themselves the sap of the plant, which 
should go to the filling out and ripening of the 
grain. Hence it so rapidly shrivels, and often be- 
comes worthless. 

What is the remedy against this evil? The 
Romans sacrificed a red bitch on the altar of the 
Goddess Rubigd, the priest entreating her to 
withhold her rusting hands. Ifthe farmers could 
be persuaded to sacrifice all bitches to the god- 
dess, then an altar ought to be erected to her on 
every farm, for the indirect benefit to the wheat 
crop by increased sheep husbandry would more 
than compensate all losses from the rust. 

The Jewish prophets regarded the blasting and 
mildew as a punishment for the sins of the people. 
When a people by rebellion, under such high con- 
dition of prosperity as exhibited by the census of 
1860, seeks its own and the destruction of others, 
and the overthrow of the best government the 
world has seen, blasting and mildew of the wheat 
crop will not stay their impious hands, But, re- 
garding the remedy for rust, through the micro- 
scope we find that it is not in all stages of the 
growth of the plant that the straw is liable to 
split under heavy dews and a hot sun. It is not 
in its growing state, but in its ripening stage on- 
ly, that this result is produced. Hence, whatever 
rapidly shortens the ripening stage lessens the 
danger. For this purpose there is nothing equal 
to stable manure, the precise effects of which on 
the soil and on the wheat crop will be stated un- 
der the heal of manures. Another remedy is in 
immediate harvesting when the crop 1s affected 
by the rust, The following instructive experi- 
ments on this point I find in Mr. Klippart’s essay 
on wheat. Mr. George D. Hendricks, of Preble 
county, Ohio, writes Mr. Klippart as follows :— 
“In 1842 I had a large field seriously affected by 
rust, and, having read in the Genesee Farmer the 
necessity of early cutting, I put a hand cradle to 
work and left ; was absent a few days, and, on my 
return, found my hand had only cut a few dozen 
of sheaves, avowing that it was so green he knew 
it would be worthless, I then procured hands, 
and had the field cut, but too late for more, than 
half.a crop, whilst the portion cut at first was 
_plump, and had well-filled grains.” 

“In 1840 I had three fields of wheat of equal 
size; about the 20th to the 25th of June the rust 
made its appearance in its worst form. The cho- 
lera being in the country, hands were hard to pro- 
cure. I however procured two cradles, atid set 
them to work in field No. 1; soon left for the 
day, and, on my return home, was vexed to find 
my foreman had abandoned the field, with the 
declaration that if I was fool enough to cut wheat 





so green, he was not! I explained, entreated, 
and finally got the field cut on Monday and Tuzs- 
day of the week, leaving the wheat in the swath, 
unbound, until it partly cured in the sun before 
binding. Field No. 2 was left, partly to meet the 
views of my hands, and partly to ma#k the dif- 
ference, as an experiment, until’ Thursday ‘and 
Friday, when it was cut and shocked. Field’ No. 
3 having been put in by a tenant, and undef his 
control, was left until the Monday following, 
though I urged him to have it harvested so>ner. 
On Monday all hands were ready for the work, 
but on close inspection there was nothing but 
straw to cut, and hence the field was left unhar- 
vested.” 

“The result.—Field No. 1, although it was the 
poorest set or stand by at least one-fourth, pro- 
duced twelve measured bushels of wheat to the 
acre, weighing fifty-six pounds to the bushel.— 
No. 2 yielded eight bushels to the acre, weighing 
only forty-six or forty-eight pounds to the bushel, 
while the third field, fully equal to the second 
field in every respect, and the same kind of wheat 
(white chaff beardy) produced nothing. Again, 
in 1857, (last year,) the great'damage. So soon 
as discovered I ‘pitched into’ field No. 1, cutting 
and shocking the same day. The crop was so 
green I had to reopen the shocks and many of the 
sheaves to cure them, to keep from moulding, as 
also did in field No.1,in 1849. Field No. 2:was 
left a week, being a late sown field; and again 
had a field No. 3 in charge of tenant, who obsti- 
nately refused to cut it until ripe. 

“Result.—No. 1 produced. twenty-five bushels 
to the acre; weight, sixty-four pounds to the 
bushel, and as full, flinty wheat as I ever saw.— 
No. 2, being only half set, injured by the fly and 
freezing out, produced ten bushels to the acre, 
weighing fifty-six pounds; but in this field, and 
in the poorest point in it, (clay land,) [ had ma- 
nured one acre in the centre of the field, and on 
which was, at least, thirty bushels of No. 1 wheat. 
Neither the rust nor the fly had affected it. No. 
3 yielded (though a good set) some eight bushels 
to the acre, and the wheat so. poor it could not 
be sold, and I am using it for feed.” 

The result of these experiments are like others 
that have been made. But we see from them 
how very reluctant farmers are to cnt whvat un- 
til it is fully ripe, and hence the heavy losses sus- 
tained from the rust. The season of the above 
results is found in the ripening process of the 
wheat plant. From ten days to two weeks in the 
United States before it is fully ripe the stem of 
the wheat plant will be found turning yellow im- 
mediately at the ground, indicating that the roots 
have ceased to supply further the plant with sap. 
Hence whatever sapand nutritious elements are 
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yet necessary io fill out the grain must be in the 
stem.and leaves. These the rust plants appro- 
priate to themselves whilst the wheat remains 
uncut. But it is evident from the foregoing and 
similar experiments that the cutting destroys the 
life of thegrust plants, leaving to the grain the sap 
and nutritious elements still inthe stem. Every 
farmer has observed that when maize is cut up 
green, ina few days the grain will be shriveled 
and, loose on the cob; but in two or three weeks, 
when the stalk is pretty well dried, the grain 1s 
full.and tight on the cob. This arises from the 
continued course of sap to the cob, and from it to 
the grain. If thisis the case with the maize, 
where the action of the root continues until the 
ear is thoroughly ripened, how much more likely 
is it to be the case with the wheat plant, whose 
roots cease their action before the maturity of the 
grain? How or in what way harvesting the crop 
destroys the vita] action of the rust plant I have 
no means of determing; but it is worthy the 
most careful microscopic observation. 

The Smut and its remedy.—The , disease of the 
wheat crop destroying the grains of the wheat 
by enclosing in the husk a fetid black powder is 
known as the smut. It is the most singular of 
all parasites. This powder, when viewed through 
the microscope, is seen to be a collection of small 


seeds, which adhere to the wheat when all are 


thrashed together. Whilst growing, the wheat 
plant absorbs these seeds with the sap which en- 
ters the roots, and when thus introduced into the 
interior of the plant, they germinate and use the 
sap of the plant and its entire organization, even 
to the husks of the grain, to the production of 
its own seeds, The plant thus affected by smut 
does not grow as large as a healthful one, and ex- 
hibits a very dark green appearance from the 
blackened sap within. It is said that heads have 
been found containing some good grains and some 
smutted: ones, but I have never seen any such, 
and doubt whether it is possible for such a mixed 


growth to be, ! 
How long the seeds of smut can retain their 


. vitality when lying on the soil, or what are the 
conditions extending or limiting their vitality, 
I have no means of ascertaining. A neighbor, 
very particular to eradicate every head of smut 
from. his fields by sowing no seed at all mixed 
with it, or allowing a smutted stalk to mature, 
stated to me last season, with all his care, he 
found a good many heads of smut in his wheat.— 
Upon inquiry, I found that they were in the vi- 
cinity of an old deeayed straw pile which he had 
scattered, and which had some smut in it when 
threshed, From this it would seem that the seeds 
are capable of retaining their vitality for several 


piors when mixed with grew. Tom making an 





experiment to test their vitality on the ground, 
having hogged down a field of wheat with much 
smut in it, arising from the use of bluestone in 
insufficient quantity to destroy the smut. The 
remedy against smut is by soaking the seed wheat 
in washes of different kinds, among which is that 
of dissolved bluestone, having considerable 
strength, during one night, and then mixing 
quicklime with the still wetted wheat. Another 
is to use salt instead of bluestone, soaking the 
same time and followed by the same application 
of quicklime. These destroy the vitality of the 
smut seeds. Should these seeds lose their vitali- 
ty when exposed on the soil, or by an interven- 
ing fallow crop, the careful farmer, by these steps, 
ean easily protect himself against this parasitic 


plant. 
3. Does wheat turn to Cheat ?—I may here dwell 


fora moment on that vexed question whether 
wheat turns to cheat. I have examined, very 
carefully, many fields of wheat sown on very poor 
ground, and on good ground, in years when the 
wheat froze out badly, and at times when it did 
not. In no case ha:eI seen the slightest evidence 
that such transformation took place. I have seen 
wheat plants with scarcely any life in them— 
short, stunted, with but two or three grains in 
the head, and of a most sickly color. These were 
in very poor ground, and much injured by freez- 
ing out. There was plenty of cheat among them, 
but these all h d the healthly growth—the dark 


green color—altogether different from that of any : 


wheat plant, with its form of leaf and stalk as 
different. Wheat and cheat are sometimes ivund 
growing apparently out of the same stem, but so 
have trees of entirely different kinds. When 
traced out the stems had their own roots. 

Cheat is a peculiar plant. It came up so thick- 
ly ona field added by purchase to the farm on 
which I am residing,that I cradled it for feed,find- 
ing it better than oats for horses. I cut it too 
ripe, and the ground was covered with seed. The 
same fall I had it ploughed up and drilled in rye. 
Scarcely any cheat was seen the next season— 
The ground was not disturbed, and the following 
season it again came up thickly. Mr. George W. 
Lane, of Aurora, Indiana, a few years ago present- 
ed to the State Board of Agriculture of that State 
a specimen of cheat, accumpanied with the state- 
ment that his own and his neighbor’s old and 
well-established timothy meadows, where hay is 
raised and baled for the southern market, instead 
of producing timothy, had that year yielded s 
gogd crop of cheat, which they had cut for hay, 
but without knowledge of its value. This state 
ment exhibits the peculiarity of the cheat plant. 


It is a most excellent hay, and is altogether a too 
respectable plant to be the product of a badly 


pui-iu wi cat-field. 
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The parasitic enemies of the wheat-field are 
the Hessian fly, the chinch bug, and the midge. 

1. The Hessian fly and its remedy.—The received 
account of the introduction of this fly into the 
United States is known by every person, for its 
common name refers to it. That it was brought 
in some straw with the Hessian troops, employed 
in the revolution against us, is possible ; but the 
history of like pests shows that sooner or later 
they spread over the whole earth where their 
favorite food may be grown and climate influence 
will permit. The bee moth and the curculio are 
instances of the fact that nearly all the products 
of the farm have their enemies, It is not neces- 
sary to describe this fly, nor particularize the na- 
ture of its depredations, except to say that it de- 
posits its eggs, from twenty to forty in number, 
in the hollow of the blades of the wheat. The 
egg hatches a small, light-colored worm, in from 
four days to three weeks, according as the weath- 


er is warm or cool. 
The worms crawls down the leaf between the 


sheathing of the leaf and the stem, firmly fixes 
itself there, sucking the juices or sap of the plant 
on which it lives. It gradually becomes imbed- 
ded in the stem by the latter growing around it. 
As it increases in size, it becomes, in color, size, 
and shape,like a flax seed; hence this state of the 
larva is called the flax-seed state. In this condi- 
tion it remains during the winter, unaffected by 
the severest cold. In May it is changed into the 
fly, and this fly lays its eggs higher upon the same 
stalk, and on others around it, and also on the 
spring wheat. These eggs hatch, end the worms 
‘undergo the same changes unti] in August, when 
they appear as flies, ready to deposite eggs on the 
young fall wheat plants. The fact that of so 
many eggs but few hatch (for not more than two 
or three worms are found in the same plant) 
shows that the Hessian fly has its deadly enemies. 
This is true, two of which I will notice, being 
parasites of this parasite. Both these are flies, 
one of which deposits its eggs within the egg of 
the Hessian fly. Both these eggs hatch, but the 
worm from the last-deposited egg is within the 
worm of the Hessian fly, and it lives upon it, gra- 
dually destroying it, until, having undergone its 
Various changes, it emerges from the skin of the 
Hessian worm a fly, ready to deposit its eggs in 
those of the Hessian fly. The other parasitic 
insect lays its eggs in the larva when in the flax- 
seed state, which hatches within it and lives 
upon it. It is to these friendly insects we owe 
the fact that the Hessian fly does not spread over 
largé districts of the wheat region, nor, indeed, 
in any part of it to any great extent, and that it 
is seldom destructive in the same place fot more 
than a season or two. The friendly flies, by their 





rapid increase, soon drive the Hessian fly to other 
portions of the country in order to shun their fa- 
tal attacks.’ The usual remedy against the Hessian 
fly is late sowing of the winter wheat. Whilst 
this may afford some protection, it leads to habi-' 
tuat late sowing, by which the plant is weakenéd, 
and rendered less able to endure the changes of 
our winters. A greater loss is thus occasioned 
than would result from an occasional entire de- 
struction of the crop by the fly. A strong-rooted 
plant will more easily overcome a serious attack 
of the fly than a late sown and weak one can-re- 
sist the freezing out to which it is certain to be 
exposed. , 

2. The Chinch bug.—In the northwestern States 
this bug has not been destructive, but in Missouri 
and in the southern States it has been at times a 
severe scourge. I have seen it but once, and then 
it quickly disappeared, doing no material injury. 
In the latter part of the last century it first ap- 
peared in the south, rapidly multiplying until its 
vast numbers destroyed every green plant. All 
crops are its p ey—the maize and the gasses, as 
well as the cereals. They cover every portion of 
the corn plant, and suck out its sap so rapidly 
that it wilts as if it had been cut down. No rem- 
edy to lessen its numbers or to mitigate its rav- 
ages is yet known. A wet season is fatal to it, 
as to most other of the noxious insects. 

8. The Midge.—With this insect I have no per- 
sonal acquaintance; but the census report of 1860 
tells its destructiveness in New York in the great- 
ly decreased wheat product of that State. In 
1850 it produced 13,121,498 bushels, and in 1860 


but 8,681,100 bushels. 
There appears to be a difference between wri- 


ters on the character and habits of this fly, but 
Asa Fitch, of New York, must be regarded as the: 
best authority, from his personal inspection of it, 
and from his thorough knowiedge ot whatever re- 
lates to the injurious or beneficial insects of the 
farm. In his report to the State Board of Agri- 
culture of New York, it is stated, that although 
jt was not before known in this country, yet it 
suddenly appeared over many portions of the 
New England States and of New York, and that 
this was accounted for by the remarkably prolific 
character of the insect. It commences to bear 
when but three days old, and produces four young 
daily ; thus in twenty days the progeny of a sing- 
le midge is upwards of four millions. It has ex- 
isted in Europe, and is there mentioned as de- 
positing its egvs in the soft grain of the wheat in 
June and July; but here, he says, it is on the, 
field always, sucking out the juice of the young 
plants, causing them to wither and die, As yet: 
he has been unable to find a male among them;, 
seemingly all appear to be females; and that it 
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has no natural enemy in this country as it has in 
Europe. The New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety has imported these enemies with the hope 
of diminishing the ravages of this noxious insect. 
In one particular it is different from other insects. 
Dry weather is favorable for their existence and 
reproduction, but unfavorable for the midge. It 
not only attacks the cereals, but the grasses also; 
and hence, if grain-production was abandoned for 
some years, ijt would not tend to diminish the 
number of this destructive insect. In Mr. Klip- 
part’s essay I find it described as a small, yellow 
fly, which appears about the middle of June, and 
during the early part of the evenings deposits its 
eggs on the heads of the wheat just before it 
blooms, and when it begins to open its coverings 
of leaves, When the larva are hatched they are 
white, but soon turn yellow, and live on the juic- 
es destined to fill the grain, which they appro- 
priate, either wholly or partially, to themselves. 
When their growth is attained, they spring off 
the head to the ground and pass into the earth at 
the root of the plant, where they remain until 
transformed into the fly. No remedy has been 
found against its destructiveness, except by means 
of the propagation of its natural enemy. This is 
a dark fly that deposits its eggs within that of 
the midge, as in the case of one of the enemies of 
the Hessian fly. The worms hatched from these 
live within and upon the larvee of the midge, but 
do not effect their destruction until they have 
left the wheat heads and descended to the earth. 

The casualties affecting the wheat crop are but 
two—blowing down whilst in ear, and freezing 
out during the winter. 

1. Blowing down.—This casualty does not often 
occur to aserious exterit, but it is a partial evil 
at nearly all times. I was forced to hog down 
my crop this year on account of it, and the long 
laid-by sickle had to be used very generally in 
this county. This evil may be much avoided in 
two ways—by selecting good varieties of wheats 
which have stiff straws, and by returning to the 
wheat crop the straw of previous crops, or the 
manure of stock fed upon it, for both have large 
quantities of silica, so essential to strengthening 
the straw agaiuust the storms which so frequently 
occur before harvest time. 

2. Freezing out.—This casualty is, perhaps, more 
destructive to the wheat crop than all other mis- 
fortunes to which it is incident. Freezing out is 
of two kinds. In the northern districts of the 
wheat region where the soil is light, but rich, and 
the winters dry and cold; the strong prairie winds 
blow the snow from the fields when it has not fal- 
len in sufficient quantities, exposing the light soil 
to freeze into dust, which is blown from the roots 
of the wheat, thus laying them bare, when they 








are soon destroyed by freezing. The only remedy 
is in substituting spring wheat for winter. The 
other kind of freezing out occurs in the middle 
and southern portions of the wheat region, where 
the soil is more generally a tenacious clay. This 
soil retains the rains, and, as there is a deficiency 
of snow, the water freezes, and in expanding 
swells the ground upwards, breaking the roots 
that may be below the freezing, and forcing up 
the remaining parts of the roots with it. A gra- 
dual thaw first melts the ice near the surface,and 
as the soil is freed from the water it falls from 
and below the roots which cannot sink down 
with the soil, for the lower portions of the roots 
are still imbeded in frozen ground. In this way 
most of the roots are gradually thrown on the 
surface, where they freeze. The remedy against 
this natural and wide-spread evil is to render the 
ground more loose by enriching it with stable ma- 
nure, which will give a more ready passage to the 
water below the roots, and will also give a more 


‘vigorous growth to the roots; by early sowing, 


which gives more time for the roots to obtain 
such growth, and by the substitution of drill 
planting for broad-cast sowing. I shall recur to 
all under their proper heads. Having considered 
the nature of the wheat plant as to its varieties, 
elementary coustituents, germination, and growth, 
und the diseases, enemies, and casualties to which 
it is subjected, and the remedies of these. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A World of Compensations.” 


BY CHARLES B. HOWELL. 


There are’ many who dislike proverbs and old 
sayings. Admitting that these persons have cause 
for this antipathy to proverbs, I think that when 
one expresses a manifest truth, the proverb may 
as well be quoted as to invent some new circum- 
lutory phrase to express the same idea, That 


“this is a world of compensations,” (which quo- . 


tation I am not certain is a very ancient saying, 
but it is often enough quoted to make it a pro- 
verb,) has never been proven more to a demon- 
stration, than since the beginning of the traitors’ 
war on the Union, in so vast amount as there has 
of labor-saving machinery taking the place of the 
myriads of Jaboring men upon the farm who have 
with patriotic sacrifice, left their plows in the 
furrow, their scythes in the meadow, and grasp- 
ing the gun and sword, gone forth with their 
brethren throughout the North to redeem the 
land from treason, and purge it of traitors. 
Looking at.the large manufacture and sale of 
labor-saving agricultural implements since, the 
War, it would almost seem that the inventors in 
the last quarter of a century were working their 
brains for the benefit of their, beloved country.1B. 
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its approaching hour of trial, or as if they looked 
at the future with the ken of a prophet. The in- 
genuity of a,few men has been the means of giv- 
ing to the country in its time of need, thousands 
upon thousands of thuse who otherwise would 
have been absolutely required to remain at home 
and till the soil. 

I have not the statistics at hand to prove my 
assertion, but I am prepared to say that the em- 
ployment of labor-saving agricultural machinery 
has been for the last three years, four-fold what 
it was in the three years preceding the commence- 
meut of the war. 

In the city of Pontiac, during the spring and 
summer of 1863, there were sold between two 
and three hundred mowers and reapers. This is 
item is but a fair specimen of what would make 
up the statistics, if it were undertaken to show 
the large sales of agricultural implements since 
the war began all over the country. 

These facts prove that men can seldom see the 
effects of their acts in all their extent, and that 
no one should be discouraged because he does not 
see immediately and extensively the consequences 
of his acts which he anticipated will gain him 
wealth andaname. Circumstances may call forth 
what has not before been needed, and a word, 
while it effects vast ill in one direction,may work 
great good and benefit in another. 

Ann Arbor, Jan. 4, 1864. 





Experiments with Manures, 


A correspondent of the N. Eng. Farmer reports 
the following experiments with the different kinds 
of manures for Turnips, applied to the land of 
“shallow loam,” which was enrich the year before 
with a green crop of buckwheat plowed under.— 
Four square rods were appropriated to each kind 
of manure. The rate per acre is given for cost 
and yield: 

Crushed bones, 80 bushels per acre, cost $60, 
160 bushels crop. The same at the rate of 30 
bushels per acre, cost $25 50, 120 bushels crop — 
Three quarts:lime and 2 |bs. sulphuric acid, rate 
of 4 bushels-and 80 Ibs. per-acre, cost $6, yield 80 
bushels. One load of muck, 10 Ibs. guano rate 
of 40 bushels; 400 Ibs per acre, cost $24, yield 
150,bushels. Muck 40 loads, cost $13,52, yield, 
nothing. Leached ashes,’ 400 bushels cost $40, 
yield 1#0 bushels. Manure, 40 loads, cost $40, 
yield 80 bushels. Coal ashes, 40 loads, cost $20, 
yield nothing. Bone and leached ashes, 30 bush- 
els bone and 300 bushels ashes, yield 300 bushels. 
The latter application appears to have been the 
most successful, but the cost of it is not given. 





The greater part of the camphor which comes 
to Europe and. America, is from Japan and China, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A New and Profitable Use for Cider. 


Messrs, Editors,—Enclosed you will find one 
dollar for the Farmer for the ensuing year, I think 
the Farmer would be much more interesting if it 
could be made a weekly visitor. It looks rather 
strange to think that such a large population en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, cannot. be made to 
perceive their interest sufficient to sustain our pa- 
per worthy of their State and of the age in 
which we live. The space of a month seems rath- 
long for a people as fast as we are. Well, we 
shall have to wait for the mental inertia of our 
profession, till time shall evolve its force to give 
us a shock that shall force us along to that place 
in society, which many us think we are entitled 
to at this period. 

I wish to call your attention to a new use to 
put cider to, not having seen any notice of it in 
the Farmer. It no doubt originated from observ- 
ing the process of boiling the sorghum in our 
large pans. Sour apple cider, taken immediately 
from the press, can be reduced in our large copper 
pans very rapidly and very cheaply to a very nice 
jelly. One barrel will make about four gallons. 
The cost of boiling has been about fifty cents per 
barrel. Sweet apple cider makes about the same 
amount of molasses, and this is as nice for table 
use as anything that can be bought in the market. 
This improvement arises from the thorough pro- 
cess of skimming in the large copper evaporators 
while boiling. 

I think the discovery will be of some benefit 
to many living in the interior remote from a rea- 
dy market for apples, in seasons of a great sur- 
plus, like the past one. Apples can be very read- 
ily put into this article of luxury, kept almost 
any length of time, and easily transported to any 
part of the country, and find a ready remunerat- 
ing market. 

The habit of using cider as a beverage has be- 
come quite obselete, especially in the West,where 
there has not been hardly a sufficient quantity of 
fruit for home consumption. In our State some 
years there will be a surplus, or in some locali- 
ties such seasons as the one just past, there will 
be a much better use to put our surplus apples to 
than to make a beverage of them. 

Axvin Horr. 

Opo,to, Mich., Jan. 10, 1864, ae 

Sex or Ecos.—it is stated that the sex of eggs 
may be determined, so that a person may raise a 
brood uf the sex he wishes.» If males ar¢é. wanted 
the longest eggs should be used, if females, thore - 
most round should be chosen, Will our’ readers 
bear this in mind and try the At weg next 
spring. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Rural Songs---No,. 4---The Rural Belle, 





BY CHARLES BOYNTON HOWELL. 


No gaudy plumes has she, 
Nor robes of velvet. and far, 

Nor yet does the grace of a bon ton’s step 
Attuch to the gait of her, 


In technical etiquette, 
Not versed is the rural belle, 

An‘ is, m the eyés of the city-bred miss, 
More awkward than tongue can tell, 


Of botany and of French 
Most vague ideas has she, 

Though the flowers that bloom in garden and field 
Are her sweetest company. 


“Why then,” you ask, “should she 
Of the neighborhood be the belle? 
Patiently for a moment wait 
And I will try to tell. 


Beeause she has bright blue eyes 
That glow like the morning star, 

And cheeks like the blooming damask rose 
When naught doth its beauty mar, 


Modesty, purity, grace, 
As well as beauty, are hers, 

And each of the hearts of her hosts of friends 
With admiration stirs. 


In the storehouse of her mind 
Good sense and judgment stand, 
And learning enough for her humble sphere 
In this earthy transient land. 
Mroniean University, Ann Arbor, Jan. 1864. 


Se o> —— 


A HEAVENLY FRIEND, 


The following beautiful lines formed the sub- 
stance of a “ Donation Adires.” given at Walled 
Lake, in this State: 


_ “Aman that hath friends must show himself 
friendly; and there is a friend, that sticketh clos- 
rethan a brother.”—[Prov. 18, 24:] 


As the heavens with brighter glow, 
Shed their brilliant light around ; 
When their riches, poured below, 
Have the hills, with glory crowned ; 
So the heart that want relieves, 
In a purer air will live, 
Finds it pleasant to receive, 
Finds it happier still to give. 


Friends that round me throng to-night, 
Come to ease my earthly lot; 

Come to cheer my path with light, 
And to mark a verdant spot, 

' Should I thankless prove at last, 

It would sour your hearts with pain, 

Not for gifts so idly past, 
But for love met with disdain. 





Friends so thoughtful! friends so true! 
Do not act a thoughtless part. 

One has been a friend to you, °, 
Who deserves the grateful heart. 

He awakes you, morn by morn, 
All your limbs with vigor braced ; 

Through your veins a stream is borne, 
Counteracting every waste ; 


Lays you down at evening’s close 
Sends dream-angels round your bed, 
Lulling you to soft repose, 
Quieting your careworn head, 
Wakes the fanning breeze to blow, 
Laden with its sweet perfume, 
Thus to give the eye its glow, 
Thus to give the cheek its bloom; 


Paints the earth with varied hue ; 
Makes the stately tree arise; 
Sprinkles gems in heaven’s blue ; 
Feeds with light your ravished eyes. 
Far away beyond the stars, 
In the realms of endless day, 
He another world prepares ; 
Glorious as ’tis far away. 


Earthly eye ne’er saw its light ; 
Human ear ne’er heard its joy ; 
Mortals to conceive the sight, 
Vainly would their powers employ. 
In your breast a house he builds, 
Thousands are the chambers there ; 
Every room some beauty gilds; 
Every wall is painted fair. 


Earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 
Ages past, and years to come, 


All are called on to supply 
Gems to beautify the dome. 


Wealth uncounted there is stored, 
Richer than the famed Peru. 

Sweeter strains its harps afford 
Than ancient Tara ever knew. 


Knocking at your door He’s seen, 
Like a traveller seeking rest. 
Opening you may let Him in, 
And receive a heavenly guest. 
Through your chambers He will go 
Pleased to find them to His heart; 
And His look, a richer glow 
To each beauty will impart. 


_. Watch your house with, special care ; 


Keep the cobwebs from the wall. 
Let no boisterous guests impair, 
' Pictiires which adotn the ‘hail: 
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So shall He more frequent come 

. To enjoy your humble fare, 

Bringing blessing to your home 
Such as mortals seldom share. 


January, 1864, B. M. 





A GOOD MANAGING WOMAN, 9 


“The managing woman is a pearl among wo- 
man ; she is one of the prizes in the great lottery 
of life, and the man who draws her may rejoice 
for the rest of his days. Better than riches,! she 
is a fortune in herself—a gold mine never failing 
in its yield—a spring of pleasant waters, whose 
banks are fringed with moss and flowers, when 
all around is bleached white with sterile sand. 
The managing woman can do anything; and she 
does everything well. Perceptive and executive 
of quick sight and steady hand, she always knows 
exactly what is wanting, and supplies the defi- 
ciency with a tact and cleverness peculiar to her- 
self. She knows the capabilities of persons as 
well as things, for she has an intuitive knowledge 
of character. The managing woman, if not. al- 
ways patient, is always energetic, and can never 
be disappointed into inaction. Though she has 
to teach the same thing over and over again, and 
then she finds as dense as boxwood, and hands as 
inefficient as fishes’ fins, still she is never weary 
of her vocation of arranging and ordering, and 
never less than hopetul of a favorable result. 

The managing woman is a first-rate house-keep- 
er. She has not abandoned those old traditions 
of womanhood which make the fit and beautiful 
dispensing of bread of equal value with the earn- 
ing thereot ; nor does she hold with any modern 
theory of degrrdation in household work, or 
shame in poverty or the need of contrivance. On 
the contrary, idleness and extravagance are the 
worst shames to her; and a woman who repudi- 
ates her natural vocation of home adornment, is 
no woman werthy of the name. It is when she 
is ofthe ‘poor genteel’ class that her special 
talents come into the fullest play. The best 
manner in which to organize her household, the 
wisest apportionment of her income, the most in- 
genious way of sewing up tattered edges, and 
hiding unseemly patches, the putting a bright 
face on her difficulties, and having the credit of 
"being 80 nice,’ when she has had to contrive and 
think over every possible means of making both 
ends meet—these are the delights of a true man- 
ager—her trophies and her triumphs. How 
proud she is of her faculty of making the best of 
everything !_-How clever is her mode of yeiling 
the cloud, and showing only the rose-colored edg- 
¢8 and the silver linings, to her numerous friends, 

The instant you enter a house, whether rich or 





poor, you know whether it belongs to a clever 
manager or not. It is not the kind or amount of 
property or furniture, it is not in its newness, its 
grace, or intrinsic value, but it is in its disposi- 
tion, in the art with which everything is made 
to look its best. and in the case of our ‘ poor gen- 
teel,’ the clever hiding of deficiencies. What 
managing woman allows the world to see her 
rents and tatters? So long as ingenious patch+ 
ing, and still, more ingenious shifting and turning, 
can conceal what cannot be denied, the managing 
woman lets none, not even the initiated, under- 
stand the ragged groundwork underneath. She 
moves her furniture so as to’ hide the shabby 
places ; she binds her worn-out books in simple 
chintz coverings, clean'and gay; she darns her 
muslin until it become a new fabric, of the na- 
ture of cross-barred cobweb, ‘and turns her linens 
outside in, and inside out, till every inch is equal- 
ly worn, and the whole comes to be the ragged 
fulfilment of its destiny. She manages as to be 
never wholly without funds, or short of holiday 
provisions, so is never taken at a disadvantage , 
and lets nothing pass into the dust-heap until she 
has extracted all the life and marrow out of it. 
She it is who keeps the house on those. fabulous 
sums which drive the more Javish housewives to 
despair, and cause a frenzy of admiration in their 
less fortunate possessors, yet who always has a 
well-filled larder, and can produce a better sup- 
ply at a moment’s notice,with double her weekly 
alowance. She it is who, with one, maid-of-all- 
work, gets more done, and is surrounded with 
daintier niceties of refinement and cleanliness, 
than are sometimes to be found with plush and 
powder ; who, with her hands full to overflowing, 
never lets fall the smallest remnant of duty, and 
even contrives to hold to the skirts of some plea- 
sures as well; who finds time for everything she 
has to do, and a proper place for everything she 
has to keep; who is never hurried and never lag- 
ging ; never beforehand and never behind—but 
punctual, timely and exact—neither wastes her 
minutes in needless waiting, nor rushes after 
them when lost, in that frantic loseless of life 
common tothe chasers of time. The managing 
woman who is not punctual is the glow-worm 
without its light, the bird without plumage, an 


anomaly out of course and time. 
The managing woman has rarely unruly chil- 


dren. Industrious herself, she compels others to 
be industrious as well, and thus cuts off a large 
source of rebellion and disaffection. If some- 
what too prone to discipline, and more inclined 
to repression than to freedom, she does not culti- 
vate weeds or spend her energies in training 
thorns ; and the souls molded by her have gene- 
rally a strength and solidity never to be learned 
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from the weakness of indulgence. On the whole, 

the managing woman is one of the impersonations 

of womanhood. We do not claim for her any 

ethereal superiority or sesthetic beauty, but she 

is one of those healthy, practical, helpful women 

who serve to bind the looser particles into a more 

solid mass, and to give a common-sense tone to 

what else might degenerate into mere fine wire- 

drawn sentimentality. Whatever she’ touches 

she improves, and she gathers up the ragged 

threads wherever she finds them flying. It is- 
is enough to have these ragged threads gather- 

ed up, and all the rents darned over, to smooth 

out the creases, to hide away the ugliness, to or- 
der and arrange so that everything shall be at its 
best, and every one in their fittest place, to have 
the brain that can combine, the eye that can see 
and the hand that can execute, without demand- 
ing those higher spiritual qualities which are the 
the soul’s living food.”’—Selected. 





SKATING. 


This is one of the most exhilarating of all pas- 
times, whether on the ice, or over our parlor or 
hall floors, with roller-skates. In the days of 
“Queen Bess,” some three hundred years ago, it 
was a favorite amusement with the Londoners, 
whose facilities for the same were limited to pie- 
ces of bone attached to the shoes. As lives have 
been lost in connection with skating, the follow- 
ing suggestions are made: 

1. Avoid skates which are strapped on the feet, 
as they prevent the circulation, and the foot be- 
comes frozen before the skater is aware of it, be- 
cause the tight-strapping benumbs the foot and 
deprives it of feeling. A young lady at Boston 
lost a foot in this way; another in New-York her 
life, by endeavoring to thaw her feet in warm wa- 
ter, after taking off her skates. The safest are 
those which receive the fore-part of the foot in a 
kind of toe, and stout leather around the heel 
only, thus keep the heel in place without spikes 
or screws, and aid greatly in supporting the an- 
kle. 

2. It is not the object so much to skate fast as 
to skate gracefully; and this is sooner and more 
easily learned by skating, with deliberation ;— 
while it prevents overheating, and diminishes the 
chances of taking cold by cooling off too soon af- 
terward. 

3. If the wind is blowing, a vail should be worn 
over the face, at least of ladies and children; oth- 
‘erwise, fatal inflammation of the lungs, “pneumo- 
nia,” may take place. 

4. Do not sit down to rest a single half-minute; 
nor stand still, if there is any wind;, nor stop on 
the ice.or snow after the skates are taken off, but 





walk about, so as to restore the circulation about 
the feet and toes, and to prevent being chilled. 

5. It is safer to walk home than to ride; the 
latter is almost certain to give a cold. 

6. Never carry any thing in the mouth while 
skating, nor any hard substance in the hand ;— 
northrow anytbing on the ice; none but a care- 
less, reckless ignoramus, would thus endanger a 
fellow-skater a fall. 

7. If the thermometer is below thirty, and the 
wind is blowing, no lady or child should be skat- 
ing. 

8. Always keep your eyes about you, looking 
ahead and upward, not on the ice, that yduv may 
not run against some lady, child, or learner. 

9. Arrange to have an extra garment, thick and 
heavy, to throw over your shoulders, the moment 
you cease skating, and then walk home, or at least 
half-a-mile, with your mouth closed, so that the 
lungs may not be quickly chilled by the cold air 
dashing upon them, through the open mouth; if 
it passes through the nose and head, it is warmed 
before it gets to the lungs. 

10. It would be a safe rule for no child or lady 
to be on skates longer than an hour at a time. 

1l. The grace, exercise, and healthfulness of 
skating on the ice, can be had, without any of its 


dangers, by the use of skates with rollers attach- 


ed on common floors ; better if covered with oil- 
cloth.—Hall’s Jour. of Health, 


e 





Givinc 1x Marriace 1n Russta.—When the 
promise of marriage has been given, the father 
summons his daughter, who comes, covered with 
a linen veil, into his presence, and, asking her 
whether she be still minded to marry, le takes 
up a new rod, which has been kept ready for the 
purpose, and strikes his daughter once or twice, 
saying :—Lo! my darling daughter, this is the 
last time that I shall admonish thee of thy fathers 
authority, beneath whose rule thou hath lived 
until sow. Now thou art free from me. Remem- 
ber that thou hast not so much escaped from 
sway, as rather passed beneath that of another. 
Shouldst thou behave not as thou oughtest to- 
ward thy husband, he in my stead shall admonish 
thee with this rod.” With this, the father con- 
cluding his speech, stretches at the same time the 
whip to the bridegroom, who excusing himself 
briefly, according to custom, says that he “ be 
lieves he shall have no need of this whip,” but 


he is bound to accept it and put it under his belt 


like a valuable present. 


tebe 


* 

— A witty Doctor says that tight lacing iss 
public benefit, inasmuch as it kills off all the 
foolish girls, and leaves the wise ones to grow’ Up 
to be women.—Waverly Adyocate. | 
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Advice to Marriageable Young Ladies, 
The Boston Journal says,“ A man is better pleased when 
he has a guod dinner upon his table, than when his wife talks 
French.” Upon this the Boston Cultivator remarks as 
follows: ‘* Will the girls approaching that interesting epoch 
{n life, termed * marriageable,’ by our contemporary, make a 
note of this, a8 should their mothers, also, and see that the 
education of all who are approaching this interesting and im- 
portant era in their lives, be directed as is befitting those who 
are to become wives and, perchance, mothers? Let every 
‘marriageable young lady, [in respect to age,] keep in mind, 
that though she speak with the tongue of a man, and is pos- 
sessed with the gift of prophecy, and understands the myste- 
ries of all languages, and all knowledges, physical and meta- 
phisical, ornamental and musical, and yet knows not how to 
keep house, she is unfit to become a wife and amatron. It is 
easy to obtain girls and woman to teach school, to keep books, 
to be copyists, to sell goods, to work in factories, to work as 
seamstresses in shops and families, to set types, to do almost 
anything outside of housekeeping, and yet how exceedingly 
difficult it is to find one who understands the culinary arts, 
with all the other accomplishments of good housewifery, with- 
out which, ail the other learned acquisitions are of little worth 
ina wife, and with the wifely attainments, the absence of all 
the others will hardly be missed, for the good housewife, fitted 
for her sphere, is the true gentle-woman. 


We would not have the reader infer that we place a low es- 
timate upon woman’s literary attainments from what we have 
now said. Far otherwise; for we would have every ‘imar- 
tiageable woman,’ especially, liberrally educated in the {largest 
sense of that phrase, that itis to say, she should be instructed 
in the mysteries of housewifery as well as in the arts, sciences, 
literature, and all asthetic accomplishments, But o ‘blue’ 
who knows nothing of housekeeping, is not a help meet for 
any man who has a stomach as well asa soul to be cared for 
during his sojourn on earth. The stomach has about as much 
to lo in the formation of the character and the reputation of 
aman as his creed. Hence, the cook is about as essential to 
the success of intellectual, moral and religious cultnre, as the 
curate.” ; 





Winter Shoes, 


Hall’s Journal of Health gives the following reasonable ad- 
vice: Like the gnarled oak that has withstood the storms and 
thunderbolts of centuries, man himself begins to die at the 
extremities, Keep the feet dry and warm, and we may snap 
our fingers in joyous triumph at disease and doctors. Put «cn 
two pair of thick woolen stockings, but keep this to yourself, 
0 to some honest son of St, Crispin, and have your measure 


taken for a good pair of Winter boots or shoes; shoes are bet- 


ter for ordinary everyday use, as they allow the ready escape 
of the odors, while they strenghten the ankles, accustoming 
them to depend on themselves, A very slight accident is suf- 
fiejent to cuuse a sprained ankle to an habitual boot-wearer.— 
Besides, a shoe compresses less, and hence admits of a more 
vigorous circulation of the blood, But wear boots when you 
ride or travel. Give directions slso to have no cork or Indian- 
rubber about the shoes, but place between the layers of the 


8oles, from out to out, » piece of stout hemp or tow-linen, 


which has been dipped in me‘ted pitch. This is absolutely 
impervious to water—does not absorb a particle, while we 
know that cork does and after a while becomes “soggy”? and 
damp for a week, When you put them.on the first time, they 
will feel as “easy as an old show,” and you may stand on damp 
places for hours with impunity, 





Man is like an union. He exist in concentric layers. He is 

& bulb, and grows by external accretions. The number 

snd character of his involutions certify to his courage and 

courtesy. Those of the poor are few and coarse. Those. of 

the gentleman sre numerous and fine. But strip off the scales 

from all and you come to the same germ. The core of humani- 
Y is barbarism Eyery. man is 4 latent savage. 





FLORICULTURE. 


Flowers and Children, 








Flowers and children are of near kin, and tou much of forc- 
ing, or too much of display, ruins their chiefestcharms. I love 
to associate them together, and to win them to a love of the 
flowers, Some day they tell me that a violet or a tuft of lillies 
is dead ; but on a spring morning they come, radiant with the 
story, that the very same violet is blooming sweeter than ever 
upon some far-away cleft in the hill-side. So you, my child, 
if the Great Master lifts you from us, shall bloom—as God is 
good—on some richer, sunnier ground! 

We talk thus; but, if the .change really come, it is more 
grievous than than the blight of a thousand flowers, She, who 
loved their search among the thickets, will never search them 
She, whose glad eyes would have opened in pleasant bewilder- 
ment upon some bold change of shrubbery or of paths, will 
never ope them again She, whose feet would have danced 
along the new wood path, carrying joy and merriment into its 
shady depths, will never set foot upon these walks again! 

What matters how the brambles grow ?—her dress will not 
be torn; what matter the broken paling by the water?—she 
will never topple over from the bank. The hatchet may be 
hung from a lower nail now— the little hand that might have 
stolen possession of it is stiff and fast! God has it. 

And when spring wakens all its echoes: of the wren’s song, 
of the blue-bird’s warble, of the plaintive cry of mistress 
cuckoo (she daintily called her “ mistress cuckoo”) from the 
edge of the wood—what eager, earnest, delighted listeners 
have we, lifting the blue eyes, shaking back the curls, dancirg 
to the melody! And when the violets repeat the sweet lesson 
they learned last year of the sun and of the warmth, and bring 
their fragrance on the air again, the blithe little spirit that 
welcome! them is stilled forever in the silence of the grave. 





The Family of Lillies, 


The varieties of this tribe of plants are numerous, and most 
of them well kuown, and quite generally cultivated, although 
not to the extent they deserve for their many desirable quali- 
ties, This lily is a bulbus-rooted plant, but is not, like many 
of the bulbus tribe, improved by being taken up yearly and 
replanted. On the contrary they should be allowed to remain 
many years without removal, The common white lily 1s an 
old favorite, and deservedly so; for in addition to their pure 
and lovely appearance, they possess a delightful fragrance, and 
4s fragrant flowers are not very common, the white lily should 
be found in all gardens, The Tiger Lily is a very common, 
well known species, with orange colored flowers with black 
spots, Of the Martagon or Turk’s Cap Lillies there are many 
varieties with flowers of different colors. They are quite 
showy, and deserving of a place in the border. The petals are 
much reflexed, giving them somewhat the appearance of caps 
whence their name, 

Funkias or day Lillies, are hardy herbaceous plants, of the 
earliest cultivation. Funkisa Japonica has white fragrant flow- 
ers, and blooms in August, Funkia Cerulea has large broad 
leaves, and flowers a fine blue—bloomsin July. There is also 
a variety with leaves striped with white making it quite or- 

tal and conspi . 

The Hemervcallis tribe is almost identical with the Funkia; 
in fact they have only recently been separated, What the 
difference is, botanically speaking, I do not ‘know. Homero- 
callis flava is a very beautiful yellow lily, flowering in June, 
and is quite desirable, 

But by far the finest of the lily tribes isthe superb Japan 
Lily. . Until within » few years this hasbeen considered and 
treated as a tender bulb and was cultivated as s, grcen-house: 
plant But they are found to be perfectly hardy, and though 
they may bloom a little stronger for a slight protection, yet 
they have stood our recent severe winters seemingly as well 
as our common varieties. The most common sorts are the. 
white end the crimson spotted, but by hybridizing, many new 





| varieties have been introduced. They are in flower in Aug 
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and September, and no sight can be more attractive in the 
flower garden than a bed of these most beautiful lilies. They 
have four petals, much reflexed. and remain a long time in 
bloom. In addition to their great beauty of appearance, they 
have an exquisite odor. 

Of the tender lillies to be cultivated in the honse, the varie- 
ty best known is the Calla Ethiopica or Ethiopian Lilly, much 
admired for the purity of its large white flowers. In the cul- 
tivation of these it should, be known that being originally 
aquatic plants they need a great deal of water while in the 
growing state. They are much used at present in aquariums 
in which they should be placed at the bottom,—Country Gen- 
tleman. 





WILD FLOWERS, 


BY THOMAS GARDNER. 


Trees, shrubbery, and flowers: all know how to distinguish 
them, and al] know their value and importance in the adorn- 
ment of taste, and in the numberless ways in which they min- 
ister to the pleasures and comforts of life. 

This chapter treats only of flowers—wild flowers—flowers 
which every American may meet in some part of the United 
States, and which, by their beauty, would probably attract the 
attention of the most indifferent to floral charms. 

“ Wild flower” has not the same significance in our country 
that it has in most others. In that, for instance, from which 
we derive our language—England—native flowers and wild 
flowers haye much the same meaning, very few being. culti- 
vated, except such as are imported from other countries, or, as 
we would say, “exotics.” 

Her territory embracing no greater area than some of our 
medium-sized States, the most showy of the wild flowers be- 
come well known to the inhabitants, and thus seem too com- 
mon for cultivation. 

Our wild flowers do not seem common to us; our country is 
too large for this idea, The beautiful flowers of Texas or Ar- 
kansas are as really exotics to the inhabitants of Maine as the 
Fachsia of Peru or the Victoria Regia of Brazil; yet to a citi- 
zen of the United States they are “native plants”—wild flow- 
ers—of his country. Ina certain sense all flowers are wild 

Jlowers. When we speak of domestic animals as distinguished 
from wild animals, we understand a species of changed nature 
which they assume by the taming process, 

The transfer of wild rabbit toa cage would not cover our 
idea of domestication; though confined for a long term of 
years, it would be but a “wild” rabbit still. So most of the 
beautiful flowers that adorn our greenhouses and gardens are 
still but wild flowers that have been called from the broad 
field of nature's covering. Yet some flowers do undergo this 
taming process, and, asin the case of domestic animals when 
under skillfal care and intelligent management, change their 
wild nature and assume forms and characters unknown to 
them ina wild state. The Pansy, the Geraniums, Fuchsia 
Oarnation, Rose, amongst many others, are instances of this 
changed character, most of them, in a wild state, being very 
insignificant weeds, or, at most, not particularly attractive 
wild flowers. Also,asin animals, there are many that cannot 
be tamed, so amongst flowers; but very few can be brought 
thus to change their nature by any skill thus far brought to 
bear, on ‘them, The sweet Mignionette, well known to all for 
ite delicious fragrance, is yet the same,in every respect, as 
those growing wild in the south of Europe, though it has been 
under. culture for many generations; it is, ia reality, the same 
wild flower. 





THe Tusmross:.—Mr) Rand, in his late work on flower-cul- 
ture, gives the name of this plant as “ Tube Rose.” The edi- 
tor ‘of the Gardener's Monthly objects to this, and he is fol- 
lowed by somé notes on the subject by Professor Gray, of 
Cambridge, who considers the writing of Tube Rose for Tube- 
rose, “a valgar error.” He siys: “The name came, without 
doubt, from the phrase, Hyacinthue Indicue tuberose radica, 
by which Clasius first made the plant known to botanists.” 





PEACH CULTURE. 





At the Illinois Horticultural Cunvention on Tuesday Dee, 
29th, Dr. E. 8. Hall, of Alton, read the following Essay : 


It may be an anxiom in horticulture, that all of our cultivat. 
ed plants do best in a soil and atmosphere that most nearly 16- 
semble that of the countries of which they sre natives; and 
that any great removal from these conditions will require some 
difference of treatment at the hands of the cultivator. 

It is true that the Peach will exist withinn wide limits of 
latitude ; that in almost a]l sections of the world, where the 
severity of winter does not kill the trees, or whenever the cold 
of the southern winters is sufficient to give the trees a period 
of rest, the Peach tree will grow. There are facts, however, 
in vegetable physiology that are of the highest importance to 
the horticulturist To learn the conditions of success in the 
prosecution of any object isa step in the direct path. Merely 
empirical efforts add nothing to the general store of knowledge 
where many conditions are combined, and it cun be of no pere 
manent value to be able from actual observation to record all 
changes or phenomena of a seed of the Peach form the germi- 
nation and growth; to give the elements that enter into its 
structure; or to be able to state with accuracy the several in- 
gredients and the exact proportions of each of which the soil 
is composed,—so long as the real cause of the action is unknown 
or unexplained, or the natural structure of plants are disregar- 
ded, Various results are produced by deviation from the laws 
which regulate the formation of vegetable secretions. Light 
and heat are the agents, though not the only agents, upon 
which all plants depend; and as light and heat increase or de- 
crease, so must the treatment of plants be varied to suit the 
altered conditions to which we would subject them. 

The Peach is generally considered to be really indigenous 
only to parts of Persia and China; and from the former coun- 
try to have been early introduced into Italy; thence to differ- 
ent parts of Europe and into England about the year of 1550; 
thence to Spain and France, and by the colonists into the Unie 
ted States. But, whether the Peach is really indigenous only 
to the countries first named, is a question we consider upon 
for investigation. It was recorded by Father Hennepin, who 
was the first who has given us a description of the regions of 
Lousiana as it then was. In his voyage down the Mississipp 
River he describes the Peach trees discovered by him in all 
those regions as being of great size. Father Hennepin’s statee 
ments, taken in connection with recen observations of the Cres 
ole or native sorts, by which it is known that the trees of the 
more southern portions of Alabama, Mississippi and Lousiana 
bloom from two to three weeks earlier than either the seed- 
ling or improved varieties of the North when removed to those 
States, has led to the belief that those sections of country may 
justly claim the Peach to be a native habitant of those parts of 
the world also. 

Botanists regard the Peach and Nectarine as only slight va 
rieties of each other, differing only in the skin, with a percepe 
tible Prussic acid flavor in the Nectarine not contained in the 
former fruit. Many instances are recorded of both Peaches 
and Nectarines growing on the same tree and branch, without 
artificial aid. Horticulturists are, I believe, agreed in consl- 
dering them one species of fruit, which they have arranged in 
four divisions, viz: 

Be Peaches—those whose flesh separates freely from skin and 
s 2, The Free Stone Smooth Peaches, or Nectarines, 

. ti.) Cling Stone Peach, the flesh adhering to the stone 
wa ‘The Smooth Skinned Peaches, or Nectarines, the flesh ad- 
hering to tho stene, 

There are also divisions necessary to be understeod before 
any certain progress can be made in identifying varieties of 
the Peach These relate to the leaves, and are divided into, 
three classes: 


1. Those whose leaves crenated or sawed to a moderate depth 
or have globular glands on the foot stalk, 
2. Trees whose leaves are crenated and have ear or kidney 


8. Those whose leaves are deeply saved or toothed, and st 
without glands on or near the foot-stalk. 


Let the horticultural student acquaint lfmself with these 
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several characteristics, and then divide these into two sectiong 
—the one having large flowers and the other haviny’small flow- 
ers He may then proceed with the examination ot fruits und 
will, with the aid of the distinctions named, be able to arrive 
at some definite results; will be able to give satisfactory rea- 
sons why this or that variéty of fruit is the one under consider- 
ation. Without a correct understanding of these natural di- 
visions of the Peach, but nage knowledge can be reached in 


the momenclature of sort: 
To the English much is. (ue that has been written on the 


‘growth and cultivation of the Peach. Perhaps it is a little 
curious that we should have adupted so many of the princi- 
ples of our transatlantic brethren in the management of our 
trees They have written treatise on treatise to demonstrate 
the course pursued in Britain; they have provided us with 
_ Books descriptive of their modes of practice, and gardens to 
re-produce in our soil and climate what they have learned at 
home. How preposterous it would be to introduce their modes 
of practice into this country will appear when we consider 
that, out of all the known species of fruits, only strawberries 
and gooseberries attain perfection in their climate; and that 
all other fruits require specific attention to secure a limited 
degree of success in England, when the sun can but seldum 
show a disc brighter than would appear to the behulder here, 
when viewed through smoked glass and where the moisture 
in both the ground and atmosphere is in excess, a coldness of 
the soil exists, the effects of which it becomes of the first im- 
portance to guard again-c. Hence we find the English gardener 
reducing the roots of all plants to one type—that of the fibrous 
rooted that they may nut penetrate to so. great a depth as to 
be below the influence of the warmth imparted to the sun’s 


3 where in the mean the temperature of the earth ex- 
ceeds in warmth that of the atmosphere, we have followed the 
example of our English cousins, and received our trees from 
the hands of nurserymen atter the foreign sample. Nor does 
it appeur that we have ever thought it best to inquire into 
how many natural divisions the roots of trees are divided, nor 
the reasons which have Induced the English to disregard those 


_ divisions. 
How few either of our orchardists or nurserymen, who have 


bestowed much thought on the natural requirements of the 
Peach tree; or have fur once considered the nature of the reots 
with which they have to deal. Supposing, as is common, that 
trees with a mass of fibrous roots are such as are best suited to 
their wants, without recognizing the fact that nuture has made 
the roots of all our cultivated trees of two types, viz: the one 
with tap roots, or with its main root extending perpendicularly 
downward tu a great depth, those portions below the svil very 
much resembling the branching of a tree whose main stem or 
trunk tapers regularly to the tup. ‘'his model or type is called 
deep-feeders, or tap-rooted, and to this type the Peach rovt 
belongs. The other model is known as the forciculated, or 
fibrous rooted, or surface-feeders, being destitute of the main 
or tap root, dividing just below the surface of the soil. No mo 
dels could be devised that would so dearly indicate the require- 
. Ments of the two classes of roots as those described, This dif- 
ference in the formation of roots may be made servicesble to 


the horticulturist in several ways. 
When the trees of both types are planted near each other, 


each will seek much ofits nourishment: as though the other 
was not present. The deep-feeder will draw its food deep down 
in the soil; the other, owing to the more complete diversion of 
the roots, branghing laterally just below the surface of the soil , 
Teaching out in in all directions, without penetrating to any 
great depth, The surface feeders will, when growing vigor- 


ously, destroy all within their reach. 
By 4 proper mingling of the two, two plants may literally be 


@ said to grow where only one giew before. Hence it is in bring- 
ing forward an orchard that advantage should be taken of the 


kind of roots we cultivate. 
For example most persons wish to grow some crop under the 


trees until they are so far advanced as to take possession of the 
soll. Only such plants, as are of the opposite type should be 


Corrf and potatoes are found to do well among Peach trees, 
Corn, deriviug all its food near the surface, is, all things cun- 





sidered, the best crop to plant, and the one generally employed, 
It would be'far more valuable for the object named than ft is, 
but for the practice so universally adopted—that of forcing 
the trees to become surface instead of deep-feeders- To this 
wholesale mutilation and deprivation ofthe natural structure 
of the Peach tree is due many of the failures and diseases now 


so common in this country, 
This tree, by nature now so well adapted to our climate and 


soil, and so admirably fitted by its peculiar structure to draw 
its support from a depth @hrely affected by drouth, has, by rea- 
son of being forced to derive a scanty supply of nourishment 
from light and sandy soils, after the manner of surface-feeders, 
become so enfeebled that, in many parts of the United States, 
where it was formerly vigorous and productive, its cultivation 
is now nearly or quite abandoned, 

The limits of this paper will not admit, and I do not propose 
if it would, to go into the whole details of planting, but simply 
to desdribe, as briefly as possible, my own mode, leaving the 
more technical points to be brought out by the discussions, 

It is of the first importance that the soil should be deep, rich, 
and froe from an excess of moisture to as great a depth as the 
roots of the tree will penetrate, Ifthese conditions cannot be 
secured, better not plant at all; otherwise the attempt will 
eost more than the fiuit will be worth. 

No peach tree should be planted in ground not moved to the 
depth of at least three feet, and, if holes are dug instead of 
loosening the whole ground, they should be dug out at least 5 
feet in diameter, and filled with good soil; not less than one 
wagon-load of manure sheuld be mixed with the earth of six 
or seven holes, at the time of filling up. 

Having your trees ready, and the bruised ends of the roots 
smoothed off, spread out the roots in the soil, where they are 
to remain, in as natural a position as possible; then fill in the 
soil, not permitting the manure to come in contact with the 
roots, pressing the soil about them as you proceed, until the 
excavation is filled even with the surrounding surface, If the 
tree has been planted in a hole, the earth will settle, with the 
tree, about three or four inches, If, however, your planting is 
to be done in ground, the whole of which has been deeply 
worked, you may put your tree three or four inches deeper 
than it stood in the nursery. 

Bince it is true that our chpmists agree that barn-yard ma- 
nure contains all that is essential to thy welfare of our fruit 
trees, you may make as liberal use of it as either your con- 
venience or purse will allow ; and that, too, without troubling 
yourself a great deal about the specific ingrediente go much 


needed in the development of healthy trees, 
We should recollect in pruning our trees, that to the healthy 


action of the leaves we owe much of our success in fruit growe 
ing. They collect, through th medium of the roots and the ate 
mosphere, all those ingredients so necessary to the vital wel- 
fare of the plant. The crude juice taken up by the roots, and 
all the food they absorb from the afr, in them undergo that 
cheinical change from which the structural cells are formed, 
Most of the improved varieties of the Peach have larger leaves 
than are produced by the healthy seedlings, whieh will direct 
your attention to the fact, that they must in proportion to 
their increased size, be fewer in number. They must be care- 
fally cared tor, Ifthe tree is showing fruit, they must be sub- 
ordinated, by careful pruning, until the truit shall, by the de- 
mand on the tree, prevent the further formation of the leaves 
except at the extremity of the vertical or leading branches, 
that each individual leaf shall receive its full share of work in 
the maturing a fall crop of large and high colored fruit, and, at 
the same time, provide the extra share of material that is need- 
ed for the safety of the fruit germs for the succeeding year. 

No art can produce the Bugar and certain flavors of fruit due 
to the agency of light and heat, nor can it impart that degree 
of health due to those agents. Hence it should always be re- 
membered that no two leaves should be allowed to so far com- 
pete for light as to lesson their utmost limits of growth, 

One other remark, and Iam done, Werel called upon to 
describe two conditions of success of the most importance in 
the growth and management of the Peach, Ishould say— 

1. Do all you can to restore and encourage the deep-rooting 
of your plants. 4 
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2, The pruning of the treeson the principle herein desecrt- 
bed. 

To these add continued stirring of the soil during the period 
of growth, the judicious thinning of the fruit, the removal of 
borers, &c. Other conditions being favorable, your success 
will be certain. 





The Sorghum Crop of 1863. 


There was hardly enough alone the past season 
in the Sorghum line to mention, but something is 
due the public, and it devolves upon us to satisfy 
the demand. 

We have waited in vain to hear from those 
who have gone into the business largely, to know 
if there was any improvement on the old method 
of manufacturing syrup. 

_ We hear that some have made money, while 
others have lost. Some have made enough to pay 
for an expensive apparatus, while others have not 
paid the cost of setting up and running the insti- 
tution. The early frosts shortened the crop at 
least one-half, and mismanagement after the frost 
injured the quality of the syrup more than the 
frost. If our farmers want their frost-biten corn 
to mature, they never cut and throw it in a pile; 
neither do they husk it and throw it in large 
heaps ; nor any other crop that is liable to im- 
mediate decay ; neither do they expose them to 
the drenching rains and scorching sun. On the 
other. hand the corn is cut and securely shocked, 
to mature. So with cane,—the greener it is when 
cut, the longer it should stand before it is worked. 
One of those specimens left by me on your table, 
that in the larger bottle, was made nearly eight 
weeks after the cane was cut; it stood shocked 
up, with the leaves and tops on; the ot er speci- 
men Was made near the last of the season, of ear- 
ly Sorghum (some call it Tafee,) a variety from 
which we were able to make the best syrup that 
we ever made. 

We want to draw out the experience of differ- 

- ent operators for the benfit of all. We hope soon 

to get statistics from steam-coil operators, and 

then we Will give general results of different ope- 
rators.—T. F. Fowxer, in Jonesville Independent. 





Heavy Fleece for a Yearling Buck. 


A yearling Buck raised by R. D. Palmer, of 
Brooklyn, Mich., and sold to A. S. Palmer, of the 
same place, sheared the present season at four- 
teen months old 19} pounds of wool unwashed.— 
He was exposed to the spfing rains, or he would 
undoubtedly have sheared over 20 pounds. His 
weight after his fleece was off was 112 ]bs. He 
was bred from a ewe purchased of Jessup S. Wood, 
of Lodi, Washtenaw county. We have before us 
a specimen of his wool which is very fair.. We 
doubt whether a Buck has ever heen bred in 
Michigan to exceed this at the same age. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Ants of Africa, 


I do not think that they build a nest or home 
of any kind. At any rate, they carry nothing 
away, but eat all their prey on the spot. It is 
their habit to march through the forests in a long, 
regular line—a line about two inches broad, and 
often several miles in length, All along this line 
are larger ants, who act as officers, stand outside 
the ranks, and keep this singular army in order. 
If they come to a place where there are no trees 
to shelter them from the sun, whose heat they 
cannot bear, they immediately build underground 
tunnels, through which the whole army passes in 
colums to the forest beyond. These tunnels are 
four or five feet underground, and are used only 
in the heat of the day or during a storm. When 
they grow hungry, the long file spreads itself 
through the forest in a front line, and attacks and 
devours all it overtakes, with a fury that is quite 
irresistible. The elephant and gorilla fly before 
this attack. The black men run for their lives. 
Every animal that iives in their line of march is 
chased. They seem to understand and act upon 
the tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate, with 
great speed, their heaviest forces upon the point 
of attack. In an incredibly short space of time, 
the mouse, dog, leopard, or deer is overwhelmed, 
killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton only remains. 
They seem to travel night and day. Many a 
time have I been awakened out of sleep, and 
rush out of my hut and into the water to save 
my life, and after all suffered intolerable agony 
from the bites of the advance-guard. who had 
got into my clothes. When they enter a house, 
they cléar it of all living things. Cockroaches 
are devoured in an instant, Rats and mice spring 
round the room in vain. An overwhelming force 
of ants kills a strong rat in less than a minute, 
in spite of the most frantic struggles, and in less 
than another minute his bones are stripped. 
Every living thing in the house is devoured. They 
will not touch vegetable matter. Thus they are 
in reality, very useful [as well as dangerous] to 
the negroes, who have their huts cleared of all 
the abounding vermin, such as immense cock- 
roaches and centipedes, at least several times: 
a year. When on their march, the whole of the 
insect world flies before them; and I have often 
had the approach of a bashikonay army heralded 
to me by this means. Wherever they go, they 
make a clean sweep, even ascending to the tops 
of the highest trees in pursuit of their prey: 

Their manner of attach is an impetao:s leq 
Instantly the strong pinchers are fastenéd, and 
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such times this little animal seems animated by 
a kind of fury, which causesit to disregard en- 


* tirely its own safety, and to seek only the con- 


quest of its prey. The bite is very painful. The 
negroes relate that criminal were in former times 
exposed in the path of the ants, as the most cruel 
manner of putting them to death. 





The Fox. 


Perhaps of all our untamed quadrupeds, the 
fox has obtained the widest and most familiar re- 
putation, from the time of Plinay and Alsop to 
the present day. His recent t:acks still give va- 
riety toa winter’s walk. I tread in the steps of 
the fox that has gone before me by some hours, 
or which perhaps I have started, with such a tip- 
toe of expectation, as if I were un the trail of the 
spirit itself which resides in the wood, and expec- 
ted soon to catch it in its lair. I am curious to 
know what has determined its graceful curva- 
tures, and how surely they were coincident with 
the fluctuations of,some mind. I know which 
way a mind wended, what horizon is faced, by 
the setting of these tracks, and whether it moved 


slowly or rapidly, by their greater or less inter- 


vals and distinctness ; for the swiftest step leaves 
yet alasting trace. Sometimes you will see the 
trails of many .together, and where they have 
gambolled and gone through a hundred evolutions 
which testify to a singular listlessness and leisure 
ia nature. 

When I see a fox run across the pond on the 
snow, with the carelessness of freedom, or at in- 
tervals trace his course in the sunshine along the 
"ridge of a hill, I give up to him sun and earth as 
to their true prop-ietor. He does not go in the 


“sun, but it seems to follow him, and there is a 


visible sympathy between him and it. Some- 


times, when the snow lies light, and but five or, 
six inches deep, you may give chase and come up 


With one on foot. In such a chase he will show 
a remarkable presence of mind, choosing ,only 
the safest direction, though he may lose ground 
by it. Notwithstanding his fright, he will take 
no step which is not beautiful. His pace is a sort 
of leopard canter, as if he were in nowise impeded 
by the snow, but were husbanding his: strength 
all the while. When the ground is. uneven, the 
course is a series of graceful curves, conforming 
to the shape of surface. He runs as though there 
were not a bone in his back. Occasionally drop- 
ping his muzzle to the ground for a rod or two, 
then tossing his head aloft, when satisfied of his 
course. When he comes to a declivity, he will 
Will put his fore-feet together, and slide swiftl 

down it, shoving the snow before him. He treads 
80 softly that you would hardly hear it from any 
Nearness, and yet with such expression that it 


Would not be quite inaudible at any distance— 
Thoreau. 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS! 


For the Michigan Farmer, 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


BY 8LOW JAMIE. 











No. 12=--The Elephant, 

Tmagine a beast twelve feet high and a head 
large in proportion, and yet with eyes not much 
bigger than those of an ox; consider that his legs 
are like, short legs, round thick and clumsy ; bear 
in mind that he has scarcely any neck, but his 
head is almost stuck on his shoulders; remember 
that all his movements are awkward and unwiel- 
dy, in good keeping with his clumsy build; and 
you would naturally think that the elephant was 
the stupidest of creatures; but this is one of the 
many instances in which appearances deceive. 

The elephant and the horse are, by natural his- 
torians,classified in the same grand division, The 
horse is covered with soft glossy hair; the rough 
skin of the elephant is naked, or covered with a 
few scattering bristles. The slender form of the 
one, gives a graceful ease to his motions; the oth- 
er presents a clumsy mass of bone and muscles. 
But they are both pachyderms, or thick skinned 
animals, In another respect the bear a slight re- 
semblance. The horse bas long pliant lips. With 
these he collects the grass; with these he picks 
out the choice parts of his food, from what he re- 
jects, and does many other things for which the 
ox has to use his tongue. The elephant’s upper 
lip is enlarged into a great long round trunk, It 
is formed of a great many layers of muscles, laid 
across one another in all directions, so that it can 
contract its trunk and lengthen it, turn and twist 


it, at pleasure. ‘ 
This” useful member is possessed at once of the 


most delicate sense of tonch, and the greater mus- 
cular power. It can either pick a needle from 
the ground, or knock down a bull with a blow.— 
And then the animals sagacity is equal to its dex- 
terity. It carefully observes the word and mo- 
tions of the keeper, and seems to understand 
every word he says. At his command it will lift 
him on its back, or carry him round on its tusks ; 
it will kneel down, or roll over on its side; it 


will utter a cry, or dance a gig. 
After all this highly endowed creature is of but 


little use to man. In ancient times they used 
them in war. And among the half civilized, 
when this great beast was trained,and sent among 
the hostile ranks, with a little tower full of armed 
men on its back, it was formidable enough. But 
when the skilful and courageous Romans met this 
animal, they soon learned to open their ranks, to 
let it pass, and tlen closing in behind, compelled 
the driver to calm its fury. So at last it was 
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found to be more of expense than utility in the 
campaign. 

It is still used in the East for riding and even 
for plowing. Some years ago Barnum used one 
on his farm at Iranistan, Ot. It could easily turn 
over a furrow three feet wide; and if you set it 
to gathering stones it would work away all day 
as diligently when alone, as if watched by a keep- 
er; and this was more than he was willing to say 
of many hired men. But he found an animal that 
wanted sixty pounds of hay, and a bushel or two 
of oats in a day, tu be rather expensive to keep, 


for economy. 
Besides the elephant, docile as he is, takes turns 


of anger. At such times the least thing provokes 
him, and he runs around smashing everything in 
his way. About sixteen years ago an elephant in 
Pittsburgh saw proper to snap the chain that con- 
fined him, and move across the enclosure to pay 
his respects to a female, confined near him. The 
keeper ran for his steel pointed pole to correct 
him. The moment the animal saw the instrume: t 
of punishment, he uttered a cry took up the man 
and throwing him from him broke several of his 
bones. He then took to the street where he 
spread consternation generally. He passed thro’ 
a warehouse tearing one wall down. After a 
while he overturned a barrel of apples and com- 
menced quietly to fling them one by one, with 
his trunk, into his great mouth. While engaged 
at this pleasant occupation he paid no attention 
to the men who came behind him, and passing a 
great cable round his legs secured him. 

Some years afterwards the same beast took a- 
nother fit and broke away. He halted a little 
and they got a chain round his leg and fastened it 
to agreat marble slab, but he ran off again, drag- 
ging it after him, like a stick of stoveswood.— 
Several persons were injured and he did other 
damage. Tley got a cannon out and prepared to 
shoot him; but in the meantime, Herr Driesbach, 
the celebrated lion-tamer, had succeeded in sub- 
duing him, with his powerful voice. Although 
the infuriated beast did not pay the slightest at- 
tention to him at first, yet afterwards, at his com- 
mand, he stood still and even lay down. The 
brave German then got on his head and made a 
speech to the crowd. 

I have seen this same animal, when his keeper 
lay down before him, turning out of his way time 
and again, and when he was ordered to step over 
him, did so with the greatest caution lest he might 
hurt him. He lifted each foot high over him, and 
then laid it down slowly, that if he should pos- 
sibly step on any of his limbs, he might. feel it 
before he pressed heavily on it. 

The elephant is a slow breeder and never has 
any young at all when tamed. All the tame ele- 


phants had to be taken wild and do~ esticated.— 
In their native wilds they are getting scarcer and 
scarcer, every year and ina few centuries, the 
elephant, like the mastodon, will only be known 
as a quadruped that once existed. 





The Proper Way to Bit a Colt, 

Farmers often put a bitting harness on a colt the first thing 
they do to him, buckling up the bitting as tight as they can 
draw it, make him carry his head high, and then turn him out 
in a lot to run a half day atatime. Thisis one of the worst 
punishments that they could inflict on a colt, and very injuri+ 
ous to a young horse that has been used to running in pasture 
with his head down, 

A horse should be well accustomed to the bit before you pnt 
on the hitting harness, and when you first bit him you should 
only rein his head up to that point where he naturally hold® 
it, let that be high or low; he will learn that he cannot lower 
his head, and that raising it a little will loosen the bit in his 
mouth. This will give him the idea of raising his head to 
loosen the bit, and then you can draw the bit a little tighter 
every time yuu put it on, and he will still raise his head to 
loosenit. By this means you will get his head and neck in 
the position you wish him to carry it, and give him a gracefa 
carriage, without hurting him, making him angry, or causing 
his mouth to be sore.—Rarey, e 





Effects of Roots on Sheep. 

We have heard it objected to feeding turnips to sheepjin 
winter, that they weaken the sheep. It is fair to say that we 
never heard this objection from persons who had fed turnips 
in such a way ags*to know what effect they really produced, 
Randall, in his Practical Shepher/ says :— 

“ Having habitually and regularly fed turnips daily to breed- 
ing ewes, rams, and wethers, [when I have kept the Ilatter,] 
for the last fifteen or twenty winters, I am able to affirm of 
my own positive knowledge, that green feed, administered ‘in 
proper quantit'es, does not in the least diminish the appetite 
for dry feed; and that proper green feed, so far from weaken- 
ing, adds to the condition and strength of the sheep, besides 
producing uther good effects which will he adverted to whend 
speak of the reiative value and influence of winter feeds, The 
experience of the great body of English farmers fully sus- 
tains these conclusions, The practice of wintering sheep ex- 
clusively on dry feed—say on meadow hay and straw, with. or 
without grain or pulse—is substantially unknown in the arable 
districts of England. For sheep of every class not to receive 
green feed daily would there be an exception; and Sane 
sheep receive it in abundant quantities,” 





Ventilation in Bee Hives, 


The Ohio Farmer says that bees in winter do noWapparent- 
ly suffer from cold even when many degrees below the frees 
ing point. Their great enemy isdamp. I have known hives 
from which the bottom board had fallen and which were fully 
exposed to the air, winter well, while others: carefully tendod 
lost thousands of bees, and yet both had: sufficient stores 
Hives made of thin boards are bad quarters for bees, unless 
well ventilated, and for the simple reason that when such sfé 
exposed to the weather, they part rapidly with their warmth 
in cold weather, and unless carried off by currents of air, the 
moisture from the bees condenses on the jnside and then cone 
geals, and this process will go on until the comb next the sides 
is invelved, and the bees are constantly huddled together inal 
ice house. When combs are thusfrozen or kept steadily ex 
posed to an atmosphere of moisture for some time, they wil 
mould whenever the weather becomes warm. It often hap 
pens that the principal portion of the honey is laid up in the 
outer combs, and if these are frozen, the bees cannot get thelf 
fuod and may thus starve with food abundant, but lucked Up 
by frost. 
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ed that the fire had to pass throngh three 
nels before escaping, The first channel 
ng the hottest flame, caused the scum 
4 surface matter to pass to the one side 

eit could be easily and conveniently re- 











The Committee on seeds reported in favor of 
g the first premium on Chinese cane - 

ito Mr..J. B. Richard; on African, to Mr. 
B, Garlinghouse, judging from the samples 
oduced as the products of the different kinds, 
The Committea on syrups reported that the 
premium had been awarded for the best 
lon of syrup to Mr. Delamater; the second 
Mr. J. L. Tallman, and the third'to Mr. D. 
Krob. For the greatest and best variety 
awarded the premium to Mr. D. B. Kroh, 
Mr, Richard said that previous to adjourning 







































yer 
his je would move that the expenses of the meet- 
to Bgbe paid from the society’s funds, and the 
ter ance to be divided among the successful 
ps, mmpetitors. The resolution was adopted, 
fa He also moved a vote of thanks to the people 
ng Adrian for their kindness and liberality dur- 
ng the sitting of the convention. 
Avote of thanks was awarded ‘to the repre- 
ive of the The Detroit Free Press, and the 
m rian"papers, for their attendance on the oc- 
- The convention then adjourned sine die. 
d. Ddroit Free Press. 
yl "~ For the Michigan Farmer. 
nl] UAL MEETING OF THE OHIO POMO- 
f LOGICAL SOCIETY, 
7 This spirited society held its Annual Meeting 
«5 Toledo, an Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
<@ Banvary 12th, 13th and 14th. The meeting was 
‘ called at this place, with the purpose of inducing 
[pie attendance of Fruit culturists from Northern 
¢ (indiana and Southern Michigan; in which they 
: were, to some extent, successful; as several were 
g —aattendance from Monroe, Adrian and Tecum 


teh, and a few from even furtber north. The at- 
tendance of members was very gratifying, and 
the proceedings throughout were marked by a 
degree of intelligence and spirit that speak well 
Hor the success and usefulness of the society.— 
Under the lead of those veteran Pomologists, 
President Warder, and Secretary Bateham, the 
society can hardly fail to fill an important niche 
in the future history of American Pomology. 

The society.had, at previous meetings, adopted 
| §catalogue of fruits, for cultivation in the various 
‘ctions of the State; and, for the purpose of pre- 
tenting the ilincetion elicited in a condensed 
form, the State is divided, in accordance with its 
Geological peculiarities, in Northeastern, North- 
Western, Eastern, Central and Southern sections ; 
tach of which is represented by a columa, in the 
ue, in which the degree of success or fail- 
tre of each variety of fruit, in such section, is in- 
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dicated,as well as the extent. to which it has been 
disseminated and tested. 

The first business of the sessions was to revise 
this. catalogue, in the light of the past years ex- 
perience. This was done by calling on the mem- 
bers present from each section, separately, for 
remarks on each yariety embraced in the cata; 
logue, in its order; and the degree of its success 
was determined ‘sa vote of the members present 
from, that section.. After the revision of the lists, 
opportunity was allowed for the. consideration of 
varieties proposed for additions to the lists, which 
were added by: vote of the society, and the degree 
ot recommendation determined by separate votes 


| of the several sections. 


On. Tuesday evening, the annual address. of 
President Warder was delivered, and was listened 
to with much apparent interest. . Wednesday 
evening was also devoted to the reading of an es- 
say, on Fruit culture in the lake region, and kin- 
dred matters, after which ensued a somewhat 
lengthy discussion, on insects of a horticultural, 
or perhaps more properly an anti-horticultural 
taste; the most of which, however, was deyoted 
to the curculio and the various processes em- 
ployed to circumvent bim. Among these the 
Mathews remedy came in for a large share of no- 
tice; and, by some members, its success was 
strongly insisted upon, wherever thoroughly and 
perseveringly applied, 

Thursday forenoon was devoted to the discus- 
sion of Grapes; and, so strong was the interest 
on this subject, and so full the discussion, that 
the entire morning session was consumed upon 
the Catawba, Clinton, Concord and Delaware.— 


_The discussions developed therfact that the Ca- 


tawba can only be considered fully successful, on 
the islands of lake Erie, and in immediate prox- 
imity to the Jake shore; and partially so in the 
southern portion of the State, Some were found 
to advocate the cultivation.of the Clinton, as a 
wine grape, and as a passable dessert grape, after 
having endured the molifying effects of frost.— 
Concord appeared to be a general favorite; and, 
although it was. conceded to be lacking in some 
respects, it was generally considered on account of 
its vigor, hardiness and produetiveness, to be “the 
grape for the million.” ‘There were those, how- 
ever, who. urged that it had already passed its 
day, and that it must shortly give place to other 
and better varieties ; and that, therefore, the socie- 
ty’s recommendation should be,qualifiedly given. 

Delaware was held to be strictly an amateur 
grape, to be planted only by thorough and dis- 
criminating cultivators, as it would be, likely to 
fail .under. the treatment sure to be meted out to 
it by “the million,” Some members objected to 
the ides;that farmers would not give it proper at- 
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tention, claiming that, if they could manage a 
hill of Indian corn, they would succeed with this; 
and that the majority of vineyardists were farm- 
ers. Others thought that, although most farmers 
might succeed in the cultivation of the Delaware, 
a large proportion of those who plant but a vine 
or two, will fail in its pruning and management ; 
owipg to a lack of the knowledge necessary to a 
just appreciation of its peculiar wants. 

The afternoon and evening were to be devoted 
to the culture and management of the vine, to 
wine making, and to the discussion of the smaller 
fruits; but the writer was compelled, by prior 
engagements, to forego attendance upon those 
sessions. 

The convention was held under the auspices of 
the Toledo Horticultural Society ; to the hospi- 
tality of whose members, those in attendance 
were largely indebted, during their stay; in re- 
turn for which, the writer, on his own behalf, can 
only wish them many returns of their Annual 
Reunion ; each better, and more profitable than 
the last. T. T. Lyon. 

Plymouth, Jan. 18th 1864, 



















































Piain Talk froma Farmer. 


Lansine, Jan. 18th 1864. 

Messrs. Eptrors:—Enclosed find two dollars 
and give me credit for the same. I have been 
circulating my two or three last numbers among 
our farmers in order to get subscribers. I have 
one, and encouragements for several others. I 
do not comprehent how any farmer can afford to 
do without it, the Farmer it deserves the thanks 
and support of every man that has ten fleeces of 
wool to sell, or has had the last five years. Be- 
cause, it isthe only agricultural paper that has 
regarded the interest of the producing classes of 
Michigan, with which I have been acquainted. 
But there is one, and only one, thing in the way of 
its being of almost priceless’ value to the wool- 
grower,and that is,it does not come often enough. 
The wool market is very fluctuating, and in order 
to reap the full benefits of the valuable informa- 
tion derived from the Farmer, (and we get it from 
no other sources in regard to prices,) we should 
have jt semi-weekly or at least weekly, through 
July and August, the usual months for selling 
wool, cannot there be some arrangement made to 
meet this demand. If the farmers of Michigan 
regarded the Farmer in the same light that I do, 
they would have a daily instead .of a monthly 
and obtain a useful knowledge of their own busi- 
ness. The true market value of their own pro- 


‘ducts and the prospects of their fature value, in- 
stead of reading Political trash that neither im- 
Proves the head, heart or pocket. Your &c. 

: W. A. Dryer. 





FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


Since the last successful fair of the State Aj 
cultural Society a new interest has awakened, aj 
the Society with a full treasury as a basis is ged 
ing to be of greater benefit to the farmen 
Michigan. With this view they have decid 
hold a winter session at Ypsilanti, on the 9th 
February, of the present year. This is tobe 
open meeting and every friend of agriculture j 
the State is invited to be present, in order that 
full and free interchange of opinion may be 
as to what affects the general interests of 
producer. A series of addresses and essays, 
will no doubt be replete with valuable pract 
information has been decided upon, and we 
ready hear some gentlemen mentioned in cony 
tion with them whose names are well kno 
those interested in agriculture, who will, nod 
handle their subjects in an able manner. By 
reference to the official call of the society:t 
main features may be.better understood. Y; 
lanti so well known for the intelligence, activi 
and hospitality of her citizens, is putting her 
foot forward in making, a ne plus ultra affair. 
every farmer in Michigan who can, devote a wee 
to the developement of her vast resources, tl 
she may stand in proper position among her 
ter States.—w. s. B. 





For the Michigan Farme, 
That Young Cow again---Apples as Food 
Milch Cows---Cattle e Fastenings in Stalls, 
Scnoo.crart, Jan. 16, 1864, 
_ Messrs. Editors,—Since giving you a state 
of my cow in August, I have continued to cm 
fully test her yield of milk and butter. Ast 


weather became cooler in September it impronar™ 


my unfavorable location for milk to make butt 
though she lessened two pounds per day of mill 
the average in September being 44 lbs. still p 
duced within a small traction of 40 Ibs. of butte! 
In October she averaged 40lbs. of milk, wii 
made a fraction over 36lbs. of butter—in Novel 
ber she averaged 35 Ibs. per day of milk 
yielded 35% lbs. of butter. December she ay 
30Ibs, of milk per day, which made 34lbs, of} 
ter, and now, January 16th, she is thus far att 
aging in this cold month 35lbs. of milk per 4 
and butter in proportion. The increase over} 
cember, I impute to giving her the skim milksim 
killing my pigs, in addition to her regular feed 
five quarts of ground oats and corn per day 
measurement with a full supply of hay. 
My family of three, have freely used from 
commencement all the fresh milk and crean 0 
essary for eating (and I have not yet been ri 


ed) and culinary purposes such as gravies, be 
coffee, &c., &c. 
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She has been kept in yard since July, I weigh- 
her milk a few of thé last days—she was fed 
green oats, which averaged 49]bs. per day.— 
Mowing that amount from time of calving, the 
of June to Ist of August with her subsequent 
syield, foots up as follows. She will calve again 
st of April next now 34 months. 
Gene and July 61 days ast 49lbs per day, 2989 milk ~ 
August 31 do 1426 do 81 butter 
September 30 do 1820do 40 do 
October 81 do 1240do 86 do 
ovember 80 do 1050do 853 
December 81 do 980 do $4 do 
January 16 do 560 do 17 do 
230 9515 = 198 
scot was kept of June and July as to butter,say 75 


In 734 months 28634 lbs. 
milk and cream used by family would make 
64 per month, - - ° - 8 


iking the total amt of butter in 7g mos of 1 cow, 800 Ibs. 
My cow weighed in August 1010 lbs. In the 
above given, she had yielded her weight nine 
es and. 425 lbs. over in milk, allowing her to 
eeaten three tons of hay at $8 per ton, and 
)bushels of oats and corn, say équal parts at 60 
50 per bushel which are advanced prices, and 
Ithe milk at the old price 4c. per quart, makes 
profit that well pays for the ‘trouble. In my 
ase to have a full supply of milk, cream, and.but- 
to use as required are no small matters in 
wusekeeping, besides the skim milk kept two 

bogs in fine growing condition for five months. 

FEEDING APPL¥S TO Cows. 

Now, as to my experience in feeding apples to 
heabove cow, though a single djrcumstance is 
sufficient to establish a act, \Reely in No- 
nber I commenced to give my cow an addition 
jam her regular feed, half a bushel of apples per 
my of sweet, tart and sour, in three days she 
rank one quarter in her average quantity. I 


sikatien selected all sweet apples, but no improve-: 


nt after continuing 3 or 4 days I omitted them 
itirely, and in a few days she again increased in 
WK to the amount she was giving before having 
wee apples. It might have been some accidental 
rhidgtcumstance, or might have operated differently 
ier different circumstances. . Be that asit may, 
Het those I could not get made into cider rot on 
ithe ground. 
FASTENING CATTLE IN STALLS, 
‘I much like my mode of fastening cattle in their 
wm “alls. Take an iron rod two feet long, bend the 
dm "Ms so that when an inch or more of it is flat- 
tened out and perforated with holes for screws, 
end them parallel with the rod lengthwise, so 
off at when placed perpendicular against the front 
wom “Manger, the rod will be two inches from it, be- 
0? screwing on the rod put in a swivel to which 
attach a stong sriap’ by a. short strap or string— 
‘round the ‘animal’s neck a strap with a 


- 





ring which is allowed to remain—when the ani- 
mal takes its place in the stall, the snap is readi- 
ly attached to the ring. The swivel playing up 
and down on the rod accommodates the animal 
when standing or Jaying down, gives free use of 
their head to feed and lick themselves, keeps them 
close to the manger and preyents them from back- 
ing and laying in their manure. 
My stable has a raised platform of six incheson 
which the animals stand, and on which I bed them. 
The droppings fa below on the floor, and are 
kept dry and clean. Ihave seen many kind of 
fastenings, but like mine much the best. 
Yours, &c., M. Freeman. 
[The above isa good sound exposition of a 
practical farmer, and such a statement of facts 
cannot fail to benefit all who read it. We hope 
to receive many more of the same character.] _ 





Correspondence---Potatoes and Fencing. 


Hituispate, Jan. 1, 1864. 

Messrs. Epitors :—I need not stop to tell you 
what the weather is to day, no doubt you will 
have experienced all about it long before it could 
reach you even should it go by telegraph. But 
it is just a fit day for a farmer to roast his shins 
by the fire, eat apples, &c., &c., and write a little 
something for the Farmer. 


The reascn many of us do not write is the fear - 


that we cannot write well enough to be seen in 
print, and I of all others ought to shrink from 
such an undertaking, for I do not profess to know 
anything more about grammar than John B. 
Gough does about Latin. 

But. then I recollect the promise you made 
some time since. “That if we send you the 
rough material you would put it in’ due form, pol- 


_ish it all over nice and make it appear like fine 


gold, by the time it got through the hand of the 
printer’s devil,” Much has been said: almost. from 
time immemorial about large vs. small potatoes for 
seed. I have tried both and never realized any 


difference. , 
A word or two about fence posts, when I came 


to Michigan fifteen years ago, one of the first 


‘thing I did was to build about’ one hundred rods 


of board fence where now is a part of the Village 
of Hillsdale. Much of ‘said fence still.stands and 
ina tolerable state of repair, while other por- 
tions have gone to rack or been removed. 

The posts were mainly sawed from good live 
timber (oak), and have lasted. well while others 
sawed from dead timber (girdlings) did not pay 
for setting, and I would advise my brother farmers 
and all others who may have the fortune to'read 
the Farmer to beware. If posts are light brash 


sap rotten, or full of worm ‘holes dot’t use them 
| except for temporary purposes. 


| D. Brrse.. . 
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ALBANY LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


BEEVES.—As might have been expected, the high prices 
of last week and the large profits realized by drovers, induced 
heavy shipments, and the supply is 1500 head heavier than 
then. This, of itself, is sufficient to depress the market, but 
dealers have to contend with a more serious drawback, in the 
inability of the two roads ranning to New York, furnish cars 
enough to get the stock there in time for this week’s market. 
Some droves bought here last Monday were not shipped until 
Thursday or Friday and it ‘Is quite probable that the same will 
be the case this week. Those who bonght here last week, 
and were detained sustained more or Jess loss, notwithstand- 
ing the upward tendency of prices and not caring to be caught 
in the same way again, have gone home empty handed or with 
unusually light purchases, leaving the Western men to get 
their stock to New York as best they can, The Eastern men, 
too, bought sparingly, so that the trade was dull from the 
opening to the close, and holders pressed sales ata decline of 
6c: per Ib., live weight—not quite so much as that, perhaps, 
on prime extra, which are comparatively searce ; but an ‘aver- 
age decline is at least 3¢c. per lb. No,doubt some droves will 
be held over here, so that is almost certain that there will be a 
good supply in the yards next week. 

PRICES,—The sales were limited even at the decline no- 
ticed below; 


This week. Last week. 

Premium [@ 100 lbs.] s-. @- —- @ 
Extra 618@6 60 6 40@6 80 
First quality 5 00@5 60 5 50@6 00 
Second quality 4 00@4 60 4 50@5 00 
Third quality 2 T5@8 50 8 560@4 00 
SALES—Less than one-half the receipts have changed hands 





and we have but few sales to notice some of which transpired 
early in the week, and before the decline set in, 

“ Honesty,” 82 Mtchigan at $60 # head. Average 1150 

Also, 16 do at 5%c. ® I. Average 1470. 

Also, 88 do at 5c. 8 Ib. Average 1240, 

Also, 45 Michigan at $67 @ head, Average 1877. 

Also, 50 do at 35c # I. Average 1000, 

B. Queen, 84 Michigan at 4%, #% Ib, Average 1200, 


SHEEP, too, are lower this week, the decline being equal to 
4@Ke. Bt. At the opening the trade was brisk enough, 
and without any important change from last week’s prices; 
but the receipts are larger than was anticipated, and this fact, 
in connection with the limited facilities for shipping and the 
advence in freight on the Hudson River Raflroad, caused a 
depression towards the close which gave buyers pretty much 
their own way. 

HOGS.—The trade in hogs has not been go active, operations 
being somewhat restricted by the lack of transportation facilt- 
ties. Receipte at East Albany for the week about 9000 head, 
the bulk ef which were slipped through. The sales made 
were at prices ranging frora 74 to#?%, the outside for the 
heaviest and choicest lots, 

DRESSED HOGS,—With the exception of two lots new 
cholee State hogs, sold on Monday and to day at 10¢, the mar- 
ket has ruled steady during the week, The receipts of West- 
ern have been larger and the supply of all grades is fully equale 
to the demand: the weather has been favorable to receivers 
and they have'been able to convey thelr consignments safely. 
There is not much animetion in. the market to day; at the 
current high rates packers keep away and the only. purchasers 
made are on Eastern account and by them Western hogs sre 
neglected. The week's sales are about 2600 head at the rates 
eurrent to-day:; The lot sold at 10¢ was consigned to) this mar- 

ket by Herbert & Eldridge, of Canandaigua, to F. Bishop; it 
was 8 very choice lot and sold at the highest figure paid this 
season for so large a consignment. We quaten 






NEW YORK MARKET. 
Compiled for the Farmer from the latest New York ad 
to the date of going to Press. 

FLOUR.—State and Western Flour has been. more 
and at rather higher prices for all grades. The. demand jy 
been from the trade, on speculation and for export, mostly § 
two former, The receipts are moderate, and the tendeney 
prices at the close was upward, 7 7,500 sold at $6.45@6. 
Superfine State ; 7@7,20 for the low Grades of western Exty 
7.40@ 7.60 tor Shipping Ohio; 7.65@8.50 for Trade and Fag 
Brands, and 7.65@11 for St. Louis Extra. Canadian Flo 
dearer and active, with sales.of 5,700 bbls, tncluding 1,800 
to day, at $6.90@7.15 for Common, and $7,20@8.90. Ady 
of 25@50c, 

WHEAT.—The market is more active and prices are 
higher, owing to the advance in exchange and gold: the @ 
mand is chiefly for export. The sales are 133,000 bus. at 
1 51 for Chicago Spring; 1 50@1 58 tor Milwaukee Olub 
inside price in store; 1 58@1 55 for Amber do. in store 
delivered; 1 54@1 62 for red Western, the inside rate for 
in store; 1 68@1 65 for amber do. and 1 72 for white © 
Common. Improved 5@8c. since December. 


CORN—is firmer, but only a limited inquiry prevails. 
of 26,600 bush, at 1 28@1 20}¢ for mixed old western in sim 
and 1 20@1 24 for New Jersey yellow. Slight advance 1@ 

OATS are a little better and more active, Seles of 6 
dian at 89@91c, western at 92@93c, 

vORK.—At $19 12 a 20 25 for old mess, $23 for new do, 
a 22 for prime mess, and $15 25 a $17 for prime ; 1,100 do, 
mess for March, at $28; 1.500 do., for March and April, at 
50. Pork, it will be seen has made a large advance of from! 
to $5 @ bbl. according to quality with a decided firmness. 


LARD is in fair demand and firm. Sales. ot 2,850 bbls @ 
bx at 18@13%c. fur old, and 18%@18%e. for new. 14 2. 
vance, 

DRESSED HOGS.—The demand for pork is based upon 
scarcity of hogs at the West, and the general impression ¢ 
with moderate supplies at the North and a probable resu 
tion of commercial intercourse with the South before 
years packing can become exhausted, and prices have adv, 
to such high figures that the fluctuations in gold exert little! 
or no influence, Though the demand shows some abatem 
one day, the trade are confident of greater activity during 
succeeding day, and consequently remain very firm. 2 
Dressed hogs sold at 934¢.@9%¢. for Western and 93¢0.@1M 
for city. Advance of 1c, since December. 

BEEF.—There has been a more active demand for Beek 
prices are steady ; 4,500 bbis old, including 1,000 bbls. 
Country Prime; $1@8 for Country Mess; $10@14 for Rep 
Western. and $15@16 for extra Mess, Tierce Beet is fm 
with a fair inquiry; sales 1,500 bbls. at $24 50@26 for F 
Mess, Prices unchanged. f 

BUTTER.—Choice Goshen 85c ;ordinary 82; choice wi 
30c; ordinary, 28a26c, Advanced? a 5c, ; 
CHEESE,—2,000 tbs, sold at 133¢c. a 17c. for common 
choice. 2c. advance on choice, , 
BEANS.—in fair demand, marrow fine full sized at $2 
Kidney 2 8508, Medium or blue pod 2 70a2 75; fine small 
2 704275, and mixed lots 2 8042 75, 


REMARKS.—Flour is more active than last month, snd j 
































































































70 head Western | $9 00 

, 52,% “* . dividing 175 Ds. | 9.87 5° 

1 . 4 average 256 Be at 0 tix 

“85 4 “ — pigs 9 87% 

a7 * “ average 888 ’. 
—Atlas and Argus, ~ — 





vanced—W heat is more active and firm with a fair rise, on 
and Oats seem to have come tu a stand still without much lots being h 
riationin price, Pork has made decided lead off and is # ‘much high 
and Beef is more active. Lard, Butter and Cheese havée® 
made a fair advance on December prices, In fact the ms 
thtoughout is encouraging ‘to farmers, “ ANNUA 
———" & have receiv 
J eo. ia 
Chester White Pigs! © f ivi: 
TS SUBSORIBER continues to breed’ and mt to ON R thousand « 
bred Chester White Pigs, Address THE bave not re 
SETH A. BUSHNELL, 9 (sien 


HARTFORD, Trambull.0o, 9 
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PETROIT MARKET PRICES, 
Ending January, 234, 1864, 
Carefully corrected just before going to press, by 
Cols CROSBY & CO 
Commission Merchantsand Dealers in Fruits, and Western 
OTe act Produce generally, No, 169, Woodward 
mand by venue, DetroityMich, 
mostly auvite Wheat @ bush, Senge anette @1 58 
do 1 85 


ndeng Wheat do 
excited and sarenclit ; 00@1 08 

























rn Exinfedo inthe ear, do do do 0 85@0 90 
id Fa i do unchanged 0 64@0 68 
Flow do do 0 90@0 95 
1,800 rey, new % cwt, unchanged 2 87344@2 60 
Adv oes, Neshannocks, @ bu. advanced 0 60@0 75 

: do common do do 0 60@0 70 

os aa @ bbl. winter fruit do 2 00@2 25 
: them do dried @ bush. do 1 62@1 70 
. at d, clover do , do 8 50@9 00 
Club Age do timothy do do 2 00@2.75 
store } vo do advanced 2 80@2 45 
e for do unchanged 1 2%@I1 87 
same urnips, do do 0 26@0 80 

@ bbl.’ good supply 8 60@4 00 

1s, gqageutter, fresh roll, % I active & advanced 0 22@0 24 
in firkin, do do 0 21@0 23 
be 0 do in good supply 0 08@0 10 
of 6  ® doz. advanced and scarce 0 26@0 28 
; best dressed, @cwt active and advanded 8 00@8 25 

do, a” B bbl do 20 00@21 00 
ta: f, best dressed Bowt advanced 8 50@4 50 
, at ton, dressed. 9 @ lb. advanced 0 07@0 08 
from 40 live do unchanged 0 06@0 06 
ess, Menlides, green, do do 0 05@0 06 
bis aay @ ory, do do 0 15@0 16 
1 2, do green calf do do 0 18@0,16 
, BB ddry do do do 0 26@0 80 
pon tie p Skins each do 1 75@2 75 
on tye 00l fine grade @ do © 68@0 75 
osumpmecenada coarse clean fleece do 0 50@0 60 
iekens dressed per pair - do 0 88Q0 45 

‘dlive @ pair do 0 80Q@0 35 

| Hay @ ton new and old advanced & steady 20 00@21 09 
ome , lb do 0 12@0 14 
ing f m Meal, 8 cwt. declined 2.00@2 75 
| Tupettee middlings @ton unchanged 20 00@24 00 
8 bbl. do 2 20@2 45 

do quiet and unchanged 6 50@7 50 

rdobuck wheat # owt. poems 8 50@4 00 

lad, .. BD 6 10@0 12 


WOOD Unchanged—Good A ore $4,50.¢ 5,00, Beech and 
Maple $4,0024,50; mixed Wood Beech, Ash, &., at $8,5024,00. 


dry, Trade inactive. 

HOGS,~-Dressed hogs have been very much excited for a 
few weeks, and have reached almost eastern prices, running to. 
ie sy og high as $3.00 49.25 for ‘extra heavy. Markat dasing 

quiet with fair prospects. 

LARD.—Is quite active and prospects good for active prices. 

BEEF. Dressed has been very plenty and market well sup- 
| plied from the country, with low prices the shortness of Coarse 
Grains and high price of hay, must s9on advance the prices of 
good beef very materially, 


lots being held at both prices, yet there is not mueh prospect of 
Much higher rates at present, as much winter stock has been 


’ 





, “AwnuaL Rucistzr or Rurgd, Arrains ros, 1864."—We 
 'B hove received this very interesting Llustrated Minature En- 
oF TWlopedia of affairs, connected with gardetiing and farming. 
LB ‘contsins an almanac, table of work for each ‘month, anda 
Mm ‘thousand other things interesting to the farmer, whieh we 

; have not room to designate, but which he ean learn by invest- 
| 10% conte in ite purchase, Published by Luther, Tucker & 
fon, Albany, N.Y. 


je Green ranges from 20 to 30 cents lower than welt-seeaiinp or, |’ 


BUTTER.—Market is not overstocked, but there is several | 





‘Ta Gans Farurn.”—We have received the first num- 
ber of this new worker in the field of agriculture. It is fine 
in typographical appearance, snd filled. to the ‘brim with maf. 
ters. of interest to the tiller of the soil. “The “Canadian 
Agriculturiét,” is merged into it, and although regret the loss 
of that well cunducted monthly, we still hail with satisfaction 
the "eto semi-montlily. As yetits Editor ts not. atinounced! 
We trust that it will meet with the fullest eyes from 
the farmers of Canada, and as 

“Only the river runs ‘atween us,” 
That the “ Michigan Farmer" and “ Canada Farmer” will 
oft join hands in a common cause, It isa large sixteen page 
sheet. Published by George Brown, Toronto, 0. W, Terms, 
$1,00 per year, issued twice » month, 


“Tux Oass County REPuBLicaNn.”—~Has undergone some 
change in its publishing firm, Hdwin L, Mead, becoming as- 
sociated with Wm. H, Campbell, Heq., as, publishers, The 
former acting as business manager and the latter as Editor, 
The “ Republican” is a model local paper, publishing one of 


' the best market reports that we have seen among our ex- 


changes, on the point wé would advise, other rural journals to 
model after it, Published at Dowagiac, Mich. Terms, $1,50 
per year in advance, 


“TyscoLs County Piowsen.”—" —This valuable Jocal, journal 
has changed its Editor, and John. Hawken, Esq., now. occupies 
the senior chair, His salutary is patriotic and high toned, and 
we have.nodoubt that, the people of the new and prosperous 
county of Tuscola, will give it that support which it really 
merits. Terms, $1,60 per year, Published by Wm. Lake, 
dr., Vassar, Mich, 


“ Toe MeroantiILe Journat,”— We have received this cheap 
and valuable journal. for merchants in the city and country, 
it contains # full weekly report of the Dry Goods, Drug, Hard- 
ware, Iron and Domestic Produce Markets, Terms, $1,00 per 
year, 6 copies $5,00. Published by Wallace, Pratt, Groom & 
Co., New York City. A at Mk 


“Saainaw Wrexty Enrenrrisz.”—Published by Joslin & 
Burth, East Saginaw; is one the best conducted journals in that 
“saline region.” Being well filled with matter pertaining to its 
paticular locality, (which is the salt of thé earth.) It is one of 
our most welcome exchanges, and we trust that the people of 


| Saginaw’ will give that support which fally it deserves, 


“Inanam County News."—This excellent weekly journa) 
has commenced the “ New Year,” with ufmistakable evidence 
of prosperity, being much enlarged and haying on & new dross’ 
which makes its typographical appearance ‘extremely neat, it 
is well worthy of patronage. , D. B. Harrington, Editor and 
Proprietor, Terms, $150 per year in advance, 





“JongsvILLE WrexLy Inpderenpent.” —This live rora’ 


journal has changed hands, and is now published by Mr, James’ 


F, Burnett.who has been connected ,withitfor some yéars 
It is one of the fullest of interesting matter and neat typo- 


‘graphical paper published inthe Stafe, being in every way 


worthy. of. the ,enterprising logulity in. which it is published, 
and to us.a most welcome exchange. Terma, §1,50 per year, , 


BVICK’SS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS 


AND 


Guide tothe Flower Garden, for 1864. 
MY NEW CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE is now 





' published and ready to send out. It contains accurate 4 


tions of the leading Floral Treasures of the: world, with rv: nent 
and ene directions for 80 WIG SEED, TRANSP. anes a 
aid GENERAL CULIURE. Also, a list of Choice ~¢eds 
the VEGETABLE GARDEN, with necessary instructions Re 
By and Culture. 
Avy re Yeravoars and Fiona. Guipr is a beautiful work 
Ligh an illastrated with mot tie Double fine engrov- 
oe Lhe one splended ocoLogeD PLata of le Zinnia, 


b L 6, oi all whoa enclosi poems 
gos ro Postage Pelt, ots VICK Rochester 
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THE OAKLAND COUNTY 


Farmers Mutual Ins. Comp, 


Of Ozford, Chartered June 19, 1862, 


CAPITAL, 0: oo vm nh 0, 000, 


URPLUS, - - - --- goss 67, 
§ Company, unlike any other Farmers’ Insurance ‘Com- 
pany, is restricted by ite Charter to the Insurance of pri- 
te dwellings and the usual outbuildings connected with 
im, and their contents 
Owners of this class of property, especially the farming com- 
munity desirous of insuring, must at once see thegreat advan- 
tages afforded them by 2 Company organized on this plan; it 
being who y exempt from the * 
panies that in 
stores, and other like hazardous property, 
ie Disssigm offer the, following summary of their plan of 
operations ; 
Piet. Risks will be taken only on private dwelling houses and 
= — outbuildings connected with them and their con- 


“ant No more than two thirds the value of any building in- 
sured. 
8d, Personal pn my | insured at its full cash value. 
‘01 


vy losses sustained by com- 
clude in their risks manufactories, mills, taverns 


4th. No applica’ ra longor term accepted than three 
ears. 
C, K. CARPENTER, A. A. STANTON, 
WM. H, FULLER, LANSON PREDMORE. 
NOAH TYLE L. G. TANNER, 
¥. W. PIFIEL Directors 


O. K. CARPENTER, President. 
L. G. 


een ay MORE, } Vice Presidents. 
F. W. FIFIELD, 
vom G. STANTON, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. FULLER, Treasurer, lyfeb 


C. RAOUX, 


86 CEDAR ST., ---- - NEW YORK CITY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, AND 
SOLE AGENT in the UNITED STATES, 
For Messrs, SORE STEW ARS & SONS, Nurserymen, Dun- 
Mons. D-DAUVESER: Nurseryman, Or.eans, France. 
NGH, Florist; Haagtem, Holland. 


ad aoaded and sold on Commission. Custom ‘honse. 
and forwarding business attend to with economy and despatch. 
REFERENCES. 





—, 


Epwarp Rows, Esq. og Pres’t Grocers Bank, N. Y. City, 
m 


Messrs. Dozp & Co, Aa oe New York’ City. 
« Ep, Hasr.& ere! mente, 
“ Frost & Oo., Genesee Valley Mideeitod Rochester, 
New York. 


Groner R. Mumma, Esq., Dayton, Ohio. 

Messrs. T. B, Yaur & Oo., Nurse recerenee, Rochester,N Y. 

8, B. Marsuatt, Esq., Prospect Hiil Nur, Massillon, 0. 

J. &. Inexnrerrz, Nurseryman, Monroe, Michigan 

Messrs. penne & Buo., Uherry Hill emery, 3 Westchester, 


Pen 
Tote, uaz Lonoss Esq., Nurseryman, Locust Grove, Kent 
-, Md, mayly 





FRED. L. SEITZ & CO., 
BANKERS, 


53 GRISWOLD STREET, - - - DETROIT, 
PAY THE HIGHEST PRICE “tor Premium Funds, at all 
+ see Buy Volunteer Relief Fund Orders and Wyandotte 


eer Suchengn on New York and all parts of Europe at low- 


est ne 
Warranta, State and United States: Bonds bought and 
acta Samp Land Osrtifieates wanted men 


J. H. FARMER,M. D.,, 


™~ ,. DENTIST, 
OFFICE ON MONROE AVENDE, corner Peanwe i one 
block north of the City Hall, Residence, No. ihe ‘armer 
street, between Monroe Avenue and Bates Street, 


DETROIT,, - -- -.- - - MICHIGAN. 
— filled with = stal Gold, Stanniel Foil or Cement, 
th inserted on Pivots or set in on Lay log fany kind that 
may be desired, either in full or in partial Sets. All business in 
ne will be executed in s neat and satisfactory manner, 


























"0 FAR 

7. 
Fick 
mers 


1H0 USANL 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, Ants, «The | 


Bugs, Moths in Furs, Woolens, fo 
Insects on Plants, Fowls, ania Se eoktan 


“Only infallible semmeiien known.” 

* Free from Poisons.” 

“ Not dangerous to the Human family.”} 
“ “Rats come out of their holes to'die.” 


Sold Wholesale in all large Cities. é 
Sold by all Druggists and Retailers everywhere, ‘tied 
1!] BEWARE! ef of all worthless imitations, ; 
See that *COSTAR'S” name is on each Box, ' 
and Flask, before Pm buy. 
Qe” Address ENRY BR. COSTAR; 

Fag Principal Depot No, 482 Broadway, New. York, 
Sold by FARRAND, SHELEY & Co., Principal wide 
sale Agents, and by all the’ wholesale and retail’ Droggistelt 
Detroit, Michigan, Jantt a) 3 


SOUTH DOWN BUCKS. 
AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 


HE subscriber has for sale several South Down bs Hogs 

and Buck Lambs. The yearlings are by Tetherl 
erly,imported by Mr. Morris, of Mountfordham, ihe 
Lambe are by Young York, grandsire York,also ‘imported | by 


Mile” eres pair of Suffolk Pigs, from Stickney’s Imports 
tion, The above stock isat the Spring Brook Farm ue 
the village of ean re Oakland county. 
Tess, F. E. LDRE 
September, 1862. Detroit, 


Chester White Pigs for Sale!§ ewes: 
Tianier of Jouw Moss, on PARK STREET, DETROI, om 


(in the rear of Rev. Dr, Duffeld’s Garden,) ‘who wil & 
pore gorenel # Bo 





the other ha 
Mood, .regul: 










ars and one or two Sows, between three snd 





r Pour iaioniths Farmers big Bo aye it dst rag f to hss my | advan To Willian 
tage to cross their Stock with rable breed The Pig Shove ua 
are of genuine breed, from stock lapel y Dr. D., and om the 
be had if applied for soon, hp ward a 





WOOD SAWING M ACHINE | 
PATENT FOR THE GUIDE APPLIED FOR. 
Come and buy Plat {a good woot rte 4 machine that wil 


gave you more hard work than anything else you can buy 4 
the money. They are simple and cheap—eosting * Dein 
Only $100 for a good horse power and machint. & you, { cons 


| Ready to saw, with saw guide to steady the saw when enter mpl s » 
ing the Log, and when out se —_ you do not have to stop th : 
motion of the team, to roll up the Log and start the saw in, 
everything complete, that can be worked with two or fost 

horses, and saw twenty-five or thirty cords a day. Wm. 


‘All manufactured at home, and can be repaired on short me bods 
tice, Address, for some ti 
cle and we 


BURWHAM & Co, AGENTS, 
FARMER'S WAREHOUSE, - - BATTLE OREEK, MIOl aio 


A NEW GRUB PULLER. | "%:%: 





| PATENTED BY J OSEPH FREY, FEB. 3, 63 Seeen't 
An improvement over rer all others now in use. — 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND DURABLE, © 
and will pull all | ordinary sized GRUBS with one team #3 s,J 
as you can hitch them. The un 
‘erritory and Machines for sale at the “ farm,“ 
FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE, os | feta don 





n the most approved meth 
PoE Premium taken at the State Fair of 1863 


October 25th, 1963. 


BATTLE OREER, Michigs® Boyes, 
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Fickardt’s Cattle Powder 





“warm” ‘ACHIEVED! 
n 
1OUSANDS ARE TESTIFYING TO 118 EFFICACY! 


«The merciful Man is kind to his. Beast.” 


| 4 FTER years ot study and experiment by the inventor to 
A compound from pure Vegetable materiale a Powder that 
jould and muet take the place of the thousand and one nos- 
rams gotten up and palmed upon the public as “certain reme- 
4s" for the cure of all diseases which the brute creation are 
heir to,” he has produced the one heading this advertisement, 
nd none can be. genuine unless bearing our FAC SIMILE signa 
re. The demand has been such that its sale has been chiefly 
nfined to the State of Pennsylvania, but we have now ;con- 
yommated such arrangements that we are Pee to supply 
he humerous orders now on hand, as well at those we may 
er receive from other States of the Union, 
ng this Powder to all the curative properties 
re set forth, we deem a fulsome tirade of words unnecessary, 
eeling assured that its own merits will secure for ita ready 
mle. Being composed of pure vegetable ingredients, it can be 
safely and judiciously given to that noble animal the HORSE, 
It ofteets are no false pampering of the system, creating a 
Voated carcass witn a premature shedding of the hair; but on 
the other hand, it strengthens the the digestion, purifies the 
}. ‘Bblood,.reguiates the urinaty organs,° thereby improving ‘and 
BP protecting the'whole physical condition of thé animal even 
when in an apparently healthy state, : 
‘o the Terlealturist and Dairyman it is an invaiuable reme- 
dy for their Nzat Carrie laboring under HOOF diseases,— 
OLLOW HORN, and other of the many complaints to which 
they’are liable from a suppression of the natural secretions. 
MILCH COWS are much benefitted by occasionally mixing 
ith their slop or feed—it has a tendency to strengthen the ani- 
mal, remove all obstructions from the milk tubes, promote all 
the secretions, and consequently adding much the health of the 
‘animal, and quantity and quality to the Milk, Cream & Butter. 
HOGS, during the warm weather are constantly overheating 
themselves, which. results in their getting Coughs, Ulcers of 
the LUNGS and other parts, which has a natural tendency to 
retard their growth. ‘In all such cases a teaspoonful mixed in 
sbucket of feed and given every other day will speedily re- 
move all difficulties, and the animal will soon increase in both 
Health:and FAT. 




















































TESTIMONIALS. 
Wasuineton, Jan. 7, 1863, 





1% William Ralston ; 

Thave used your Cattle Powder, and would state that it pos- 
sees the ities of toneing and renovating the stomach, re- 
ovat in some morbific matter. I can recommend it for all 
horsegin private use, where the system is not too much debili- 


J. P. TURNER, Vetorteney eon, 
For the United States Governmen 
Washington, D.C. 


Wasumaton. Oct, 16, 1862. 


Wm, a 
Dear Sir—Having tried the Cattle Powder, manufactured by 
you, { consider it a good article fur the diseases of Horses, and 
&8 good a preparation as there is in the market, 
HIRAM WRIGHT, Asgt. Veterinary Surgeon, 
For the United States Government, 


— 
Wasuineton, Oct, 21st, 1863, 
Wm. Ralston : 
Dear Sir,—Having had your Horse and Cattle Powder in use 
for some time, I most cheerfully recommend it as a good arti- 
cle and well worthy of-public notice. 


JACKSON, 
Superintendent of the Mule Corral, 
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Wm, Ralston : » ’ 

We have tried the Horse Powders manufactured b me in 
the Corral and Hospital stables to some extent. It it highly 
recommended to me by the Superintendent and Veterinary. 
Surgeon in charge. ‘ 

0. M. SNOW, Gen’! ay ty 
Asst Quartermaster’s Office, cor. G. and 224 st. 
j Washington D.C, 


Ersou, Baltimore Co., Md., May 20th, 1858. 










farm, “ Piekhacdts' Onttie Powder,”’ poo pal the beneficial ef- 
fects derived from it, takes pleasure in recommending the arti- 





“)°to a Farrier. It was nearly ten months before he was fit to 


‘Sent to any address in the Unirep States, FREE 


The undersigned, for some time has’ had in use off his |. 


m } or bad health, with little or no disposition for food, on their take 
‘#70 F ARMERS AND sTOCK BREEDERS ing r bs pe Aatile Powder? soon Ane die 4 ep appe- 
ri —— ee ; and in a short time became fat and in a short time became 

-ALL HAIL THE TRIUMPH THAT |. i} fat and tn good condition. 


HENRY B. CHEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 15, 1855, 


il Raision, Hag: 

Doar Sir—It is with pleasure that I certify to the invaluable 
properties of your Cattle Powder. I have been using it for 
nearly eight months. In ‘last June I’ was traveling, my horse 
became very sick, so bad that I had to return home, and apply 


, 


he being:in such a low condition. . I happ @ ned to step in at 
'W. White's, and saw your Cattle Dowie? Imade ip my min 
to tryia package, and after using two of them, it was surprising 
to:every one who saw the horse, to see how much he had im- 
ved in flesh and spirit, Those who had seen him before h 

ecame sick could scarcely believe him to be same. I also re- 
commend the Powders ag being a fine thing for the urine, and 
also to improve the coat, as it gives it a fine, silky appearance. 
My friends seeing the advantage of it, have commenced using 
it,among their Qattle. No person should be without in their 
stables, I have seen it fully tested, and consider it one of the 
best articles in use, 


Yours very respectful 
Fe pee GEORGE SNYDER, 


We, the undersigned, have used your Powder, at the request 
of our friend, George Bhyder and find it very useful among 
our cattle, ETER OT, 

JACOB OTT, 
J. G. KEISS, 
Lower Merion, Montgomery ‘county, Penn. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER PACKAGE, 


AGENTS.--T, & J. Hinehman, 120 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT; D. 8. Barnzs & Oo., 202 Leirag 3h New York, 

yoTr & Co,, No. 282 North Second street, Philadelphia, 

Fer sale by all Druggists and Dealers, nov6m 


BiB Bete’s 
GREAT WORK ON AGRICULTURE 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 
443 & 445 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE 
Natural Laws of Husbandry 
By JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 
JOHN BLYTH, M, D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN QUBEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 


1 vol., 12mo, Cloth. 387 pages. $1,50. 


Chap. I. The Plant. ’ 

Chap. II. The Soil, 

Chap, III. Action of Soil on Food of Plants in 
Manure. 

Chap. IV. Farm Yard Manure. 

Chap. V. The System of Farm Yard Manuring. 

Chap, VI. Guano. 

Chap. VII. Poudrette. Human Excrements. 

Chap. VIII. Earthy Phosphates. 

Chap. IX. Ground Rape-Cake. 

Chap. X. Wood-Ash, 

Chap. XI. Ammonia and Nitric Acid, 

Chap. XII..Common Salt, Nitrate of Soda, 
Salts of Ammonia, Gypsum;Lime. 





The work is especiall: plentes to the promotion of Agricul 
ture, and should be re: y all intelligent Farmers throughout 
the country.— Rochester Democrat and American, 

This Voluime should be studied by all cultivators of the soil 
as treating of their business in the fullest and most enlightened 
manner ; and to the men of Science it presents much that is of 
general interest,—Boston Traveller, 


OF POSTAGE, on receipt of the Price. 
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“ET” We have received Godey's Lady Book, Arthurs Home 
agazine, Frank Leslies and the Atlantic Monthly for Aue 





_ de to alt Farmers, as: valuable preparation, to be given to 
; Horses and Cattle. Some of my best work horses, that were 










st and December, they are teeming with variety. For sale 
fy Roys,. Newsdealer. 











SPLENDID PREMIUMS FOR 1864!" 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER... 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AGRICULTURAL MONTHLIES IN THE UNITED STATES—CONTAINING 48 


| FARMERS SUPPORT YOUR OWN HOME PAPER! 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. ~ - 


For every New $1 Subscriber, A LARGE POCKET WAR MAP, containing 84 
Of valuable statistical information relative to every Battle and.all the general events of the Wy 
It should be in the hands of every man, as it embraces much reliable and valuable information 
which cannot be readily obtained from any other source. Send a subscriber’and'getit, “ : 


Or 25 STRONG TRIOMPH D’ GAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


To be sentir time for SPRING Planting, with instructions as. to Soll, do... . 


Largest Number of Plants ever offered for One Subse 
(x) Qld patrons’ can have either by paying for'eighteen months, $1,50 in advance,’ 
4 FOR THREE $1 SUBSORIBERS, | 
-tec\ {DELAWARE GRAPE VINE, ©. 
One of the newest,’ best, earliest, -hardiest and most productive ‘known in Grape Oulture, This 
_-giety-is.one of the finest flavor for table use, and should:be in, every man’s garden; We ‘will 


send them by majlet the proper season. Try and secure one, as there are few true 
CT) Pelaware) Grapes it Michigan, Or, Two of the fine, large, hardy CONCORD GRAPE VINES 


AIKEN'S KNITTING MACHINE, at $75,00 


Is also offered as a FIRST Premium for the Largest List ore less Fifty New Subscribers. This 
wonderful piece of , mechanism will knit Silk, Cotton, Worsted or Woolén, Scarfs, Clouds, o 
Stockimgs in the most even and. beautiful style, i any or all colors,) and superior to any: 
ii hand, work, It runs Bei 


5000 STITOHES PER MINUTE!! or A PAIR OF STOCKINGS IN TWELVE MINUTES! 


We have done this with the Machine now on exhibition in the Michigan Farmer office, which we 
offer as’a Premium. ‘The la list of new $1 subscribers: takes this useful Housetold ~ 
"Prize. It will easily KNIT FORTY PAIR OF STOCKINGS PER DAY!!. 
24 BEST LIST, of not less than 50, ONE RUNDRED STRONG CONCORD GRAPE VINE 
8d do° do ¢c . uo!» 80; ONE PAIR PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
te FOR SIX NEW ONE DOLLAR SUBSORIBERS, | 128 
‘LIEBIG'S NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY,” or “THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD’ 


The first is one of the miost thorough works upon Agriculture ever produced in any language, Liebig 
" \ pe@seientific man has.a world-reknown:;;' the other " Randall, is the best work ever publish’ 
- ed on Sheep, in the U. States.’ They should be in the hands of every Farmer in Michigan, 


FOR EVERY TEN, NEW $1 SUBSORIBERS, , 
1 “Natural Laws of Husbandry,” 1 Delaware, 2 Concord Grapes, & 50 Strawb’y PI's 
2 OR FIVSD PREMIUMS ON 10 NAMES 1. 

| . FOR SEVEN NEW $1 SUBSCRIBERS, 
200 'Triomph d’ Gand Strawberry Plants, or 2 Delaware 


Or a copy of Mas. L. B. Apams beautiful book, entitled “ SYBELLE, and other Poems.” 














OCnLUB RAT2IS. 
(one year) mole advance Rove one year!) 1 in advan 


f 7 ; ' Thus tt will’ be seen that our terms are extremely liben! 
“ rt and within the reach of all, asa club of thirty got the Fa 
“ mur for simty-cight centea year each! a | 


WILLIAM 8. BOND, ?: Rr 
GEORGE SNYDER: ¢Puidnt, 


DETROIT, November, 1868. 
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